










PERA and scenery are natural 
QO affinities. They are—as_ the 

Samuel Shipman hero not infre- 
quently remarks to the Channing Pol- 
lock heroine—made for one another. 
Score, libretto, and scenery . . . orches- 
tra, singers, and settings . . . but I see 
I must shift the simile and hail a most 
harmonious ménage @ trots. 

Opera and scenery sprang together 
out of the Renaissance. Elaborate set- 
tings were the essential feature of that 
princely entertainment of old Italy— 
the masque—from which opera arose. 
Today some of us theatrical hotheads 
may tilt a contemptuous nose at back- 
drops, and talk about forestages, 
Shakespearbuhne and podium ; but what- 
ever the failings of scenery they are the 
failings of opera, also. The two be- 
long together. Aida has been sung 
at the pyramids with no one but 
Rameses to design the settings, and I 
have seen and heard The Marriage of 
Figaro in Maria Theresa’s ballroom; 
yet I should not like to say that either 
scene was without its appropriate at- 
mosphere. The effect would have been 
very different indeed if the singers had 
sung in a replica of Shakspeare’s bare 
Globe Theatre, or climbed upon the 
street scaffold of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte. Opera at its best, or opera at 
its worst, demands atmosphere. 

Opera is a bastard act. No one knows 
that better than the musician, and no 
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The Hall of Columns, the final scene of Samson and Delilah, as de- 
signed by Isaac Griinewald for the Swedish Royal Opera at Stock- 


holm. 


Observe the brazen Assyrian gods at either side of the stage. 


The figure of blind Samson may be seen entering at the back. 


one has said it more often. It is com- 
pounded of theatre and concert hall, 
actor and violinist, drama and _ song, 
suffering heroines and bulbous  so- 
pranos, heroic humans and adenoidal 
tenors. Acted drama can be one fairly 
simple thing: a player using a play- 
wright’s words—and nothing else—to 
make us feel by his art that some fel- 
low creature lives before us. Nothing 
like this is possible in opera. It isn’t 
desirable. At one end of the scale 
opera is a decorated concert; at the 
cther, lyric drama floating on a 
ground swell of orchestral sound. In 
any case it is a thing that must be kept 
within its artificial focus by every 
available means. And one of these, a 
very potent means, is the atmosphere of 
beauty and significance which appropri- 
ate lights, costumes, and backgrounds 
may create. This is an art of acretion. 
It can only lose by being stripped to 
essentials, for I am inclined to think 
that there are no essentials in opera. 
Granted scenery in opera, what to 
do with it? What kind of scenery? 
How much of it? How little? Europe 
in the past twenty years has seen the 
complete and rather staggering develop- 
ment of what is called the new stage- 
craft, and it has applied this art to 
opera with very interesting results. A 





short summer in Continental opera 
houses will show you practically every 
variety of scenic reform applied to the 
lyric stage. 

If you try, you may even find the 
kind of “grand opera” scenery which 
the Metropolitan still imports from 
Italy as a counterstroke to the mild 
reformations that Joseph Urban makes 
in some of its productions. In Ger- 
many, you can still see mid-Victorian 
settings in the home of scenic reform. 
The stage of the Deutsches Opernhaus 
of Charlottenburg, Berlin, is gigantica- 
ly modern. It is equipped with the 
sliding stage—a platform as large as 
the playing floor, which rolls out into 
the wings carrying a whole palace upon 
it, while another platform, laden with 
a mountain or two, rolls into its place. 
And this house has a towering sky- 
dome which not only makes a shim- 
mering heavens out of its iron and 
plaster, but rolls back on overhead 
tracks to let the stage do its sliding 
in peace. Yet on this stage built to 
accomplish marvels of illusion I have 
seen Don Giovanni given in flapping 
backdrops and leg-drops, in which was 
supposed to be a dark change, which 
the stage manager calmly hoisted into 
the air in full view by the light from 
the orchestra pit. But such stupidity is 
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the exception and not the rule in Ger- 
man opera. 

Paris still rejoices in the vast and 
funny perspectives of the old scene 
painters, mitigated by the vast and 
rather thrilling easel paintings of 
Bakst. The commonplace in German 
opera houses is the good, solid, illusive, 
and not very imaginative beauty of the 
new stagecraft at its lowest level. 
Plenty of plastic objects, walls that are 
painted in broken color to give them 
life and to escape from the canvas, good 
proportions, warm, kindling lights of 
slumbersome moonglow—nothing the 
grips your breath or sets your blood 
pounding harder to the music’s rhythm 
But nothing of that bare, stupid con 
ventionalization which sets Jeritza c} 
Farrar out in a blaze of footlights wit) 
a flapping canvas wall behind her ot. 
which moonlight is smudgily painted. 
It is no surprise to a German opera- 
goer to enter the State Opera House 
of Dresden and see Il Trovatore in a 
Maxfield Parrish atmosphere or to look 
at Emil Pirchan’s scenery for Die 
Schatzgraber in the Berlin Opernhaus, 
and find illusion and beauty carried a 
step farther. A Swede may boast of 
Harald André’s Macbeth at the Royal 
Opera. 

All this is commonplace in the Con- 
tinental opera house, just as in the Con- 
tinental theatre. The spectator takes 

(Continued on page 3) 
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yf HROUGH THE OPERA GLASS 


“The time has come,” the Walrus 
said. 

“To gaze at many things; 

“At bulls and bears and dowagers, 

“At cabbages—and kings—” 


HUS we explained ourselves to 

a friend who came upon us as 

we polished our opera glasses 
for the Metropolitan opening, and he 
retorted: “‘I weep for you, the Walrus 
said, ‘I deeply sympathize.’ ” 

He claims his experience in grand 
opera has been for field glasses during 
evening performances to see what was 
going on and for spectacles during 
morning breakfast to find out from the 


newspaper critics what he thought 
about it all. 
ETOURING from our shopping 


route one day recently, we found 
the Opera House intact except for a 
shave and a haircut on its right side. 
Sardonic laughter escaped us as we per- 
ceived that we should no longer have 
to dodge the motor cars swerving ruth- 
lessly up to the Thirty-ninth Street car- 
riage entrance depositing our city’s mil- 
lionaires. Beneath the porte-cochére 
there is, actually, a sidewalk and curb. 

Our glee was short-lived, however. 
The stage door, one of the holy places 
of the music world, has been desecrated. 
The little vestibule which for a genera- 
tion has jutted out beyond the wall of 
the building, has been done away with. 
This bit of No Man’s Land between 
the entrenchments of artist and public, 
through which so many famous per- 
sonages have passed, has given way be- 
fore the march of progress,—the need 
for wider streets and narrower side- 
walks. Across a single threshold we 
now step abruptly into the backstage 
anteroom, which somehow seems there- 
by shorn of that atmosphere of aloof- 
ness from a workaday world. Amid 
the din of traffic we raised a feeble 
voice of protest. 

Reassuring was the presence within 
of the familiar, picturesque figure of 
W. J. Guard, publicity director of the 
Opera, who has returned from Europe 
with a newly adopted violin. “One of 
the musicians on the Saturnia coming 
home asked me to buy it for $30. He 
probably needed the money, so I took 
the fiddle,” he said with a characteristic 
shrug of the shoulders, adding by way 
of explanation, “I used to play a bit 
on an old fiddle in my early days, you 
know.” 

And the flute, too, if you recall. 


Through the Spy-Glass 


mie of violinists, Yehudi 
Menuhin will soon transport his 
cherubic person hither, again to charm 
our ears with his divine playing. 

“We are living through hectic, fa- 
tiguing but interesting days now, before 
breaking up the family for a year,” 
writes the father, “that we may do Jus- 
tice and our Duty by our children.” 
Yehudi is to play in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; then he will strike east- 
ward, giving eight recitals in all. Eng- 
land is to hear him for the first time. 
There will also be a recital in Berlin 
and one for the Soviets in Moscow. In 
Paris he will be heard in the great 
Opera House, playing the concertos of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. At this 
concert he will donate his services to 
help the poor musicians of Paris. 

In the meantime, Yehudi’s letters are 
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Tito Schipa, now a musical entrepre- 
neur as well as famous tenor. 


not concerned with matters of such 
moment. “Wall not it be nice to get to- 
gether in the snow again,” he says. 
“My lessons are getting along fairly 
well (to your utter amazement!) and 
my harmony and counterpoint are as 
enjoyable as ever. I am _ studying 
Goetschius’ Applied Counterpoint and 
am starting Fugue.” Of the recent 
opera in San Francisco he remarks, 
“We went to Aida. Rethberg sang— 
that should tell all!” 


Geraldine on the Wing 


ERALDINE FARRAR is already 
on the wing for her concert sea- 
son, after a summer spent at her home 
in Ridgefield, Conn., where she varied 
musical work with occasional trips. “A 
lovely way to enjoy nature while mem- 
orizing my programs,” she claims. “The 
inclement weather spoiled garden fan- 
cies,” she adds, but before her de- 
parture she was busy planting, “in the 
hope of better results next year.” 
Following the established custom of 
celebrating her father’s birthday in 
August at Ridgefield, with a gather- 
ing of friends who motor thither for 
the occasion, a festive party was given 
this year. Mme. Farrar proved the 
youngest and the most merry! 


Lifting Up the Flag 


E SHOULD like herewith to 

chalk up the score a point in 
favor of serious students of all ’round 
musicianship, who, we like to contend, 
are the only one who carry Music’s 
banner to high places. Kansas City 
papers please copy. The honor of 
winning coveted first place in the At- 
water Kent competition in Greater 
New York (and if you live in an 
apartment house and own a radio be- 
sides, you know how many singers in- 
habit our little river town), went to 
Amy Goldsmith. A pretty creature 
she is, with dark sleek hair, small, chic, 
and demure. She is entering her sec- 
ond year as a student at the Institute 
of Musical Art where she holds a 
Juilliard scholarship. Her entire vocal 
training has been with Mlle. Madeleine 
Walther of the faculty there, to whom 
she was recommended by Hulda Lash- 
anska who heard her sing. But she is 
not just a singer. We know her to be 
a musicianly and earnest student of the 
theoretic subjects, harmony, counter- 


point, ear-training and  sight-singing. 
She is an accomplished pianist as well. 

Born in New York City, she grad- 
uated from high school all of two long 
years ago. Her vocal appearances have 
been on the air as one of Major 
Bowes’ Family at the Capitol Sunday 
evenings, and as a member of a mixed 
quartet of the National Broadcasting 
Company. She is a coloratura soprano, 
so her ideal has been Galli-Curci. 

On Oct. 13 she won the next audi- 
tion in the series, which covers East- 
ern New York State. 


And We Prefer Blondes 


Aa young miss who finds 
herself in the spotlight for the first 


time is a tiny blonde in San Francisco. 
She has lived just eight long years, is 
half imp and all angel, and according to 
Redfearn Mason, critic, she plays the 
Bach Italian concerto’ in a way that 
makes grown-ups marvel. She made 
her concert début at the Scottish Rite 
Hall on Oct. 25. One of the most in- 
teresting members of the audience was 
undoubtedly Yehudi Menuhin, for he is 
the older brother of the little lady, 
Hephzibah. She it was who, when intro- 
duced to a Mrs. Schumann, exclaimed 
delightedly, “Oh! I play all your hus- 
band’s compositions.” It now becomes 
the ambition of our life to hear these 
wee golden-haired geniuses of the same 
family, in a joint recital! 


These Funny Critics 


T IS still early enough in the sea- 

son for the music critics to retain 
their sense of humor, if any! First 
prize should go this time to Olin 
Downes of the New York Times. We 
liked his remark to the effect that 
Fritz Kreisler would be a great artist 
“even if he only whacked a bass drum,” 
so compelling is his innate musician- 
ship. Then there followed this choice 
morsel in a glowing tribute to Mischa 
Elman. For fear someone may have 
missed it, it is quoted: “So Bach was 
played, with fancy, tenderness, humor, 
and happily without the pump-handle 
rigidity which usually serves to re- 
mind the listener how frightfully great 
a composer Bach was and how signifi- 
cant the occasion is for everyone pres- 
ent. Mr. Elman did not seem obliged 
to put up placards announcing Bach’s 
greatness. The audience just seemed 
to catch the idea!” 


Through the Wéindshield-Glass 


OT so long ago we joined, the 

homeward trek from Maine, whi- 
ther we had gone to seek seclusion from 
matters musical! We found ourself 
among the summer abodes of Frank 
and Walter Damrosch, of Olga Sama- 
roff (who actually lived under the 
same roof with some six pupils prac- 
tising piano), and of Carlos Salzedo. 
The musicians are flanked on either 
side by the estates of John D. Rock- 
efeller and of Edsel Ford. We could 
trace no hidden meaning in this. 

Not far distant from the beautiful 
Building of Arts at Bar Harbor, the 
simpler but lovely Kneisel Hall tops 
Blue Hill. Here the late Franz 
Kneisel was the guiding spirit for many 
years, of a colony of young artists. 
The work is being devotedly carried 
on by his children, Marianne and 
Franz, Jr. In acknowledgment of the 
pleasure given to a large audience of 
summer residents at the Friday even- 
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the season 


ing ensemble programs, Mrs. Ethel- 
bert Nevin, wife of the composer, pres- 
ented the young Kneisels with a gold- 
bound book of tribute. 

In the same neighborhood we dis- 
covered George A. Wedge, whose text- 
books on harmony, ear-training and 
sight-singing enjoy such a tremendous 
sale from off G. Schirmer’s display 
counters, deep in the preparation of 
another tome on a new and not yet 
sufficiently explored phase of music 
study. With him was Howard Brock- 
way, another prominent pedagogue, and 
the two apparently seek inspiration in 
the lobster repasts at a nearby tea 
house. 

At the Mount Washington Hotel 
at Bretton Woods in the White Moun- 
tains, the leader of the orchestra was 
a favorite of Stokowski’s from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. We finally 
veered off to avoid the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H., only to 
go straight through the Estey Organ 
Works at Brattleboro, Vt. We stepped 
on the gas when, crossing South 
Mountain below Pittsfield in the Berk- 
shires, we perceived a row of tin rural 
delivery letter boxes bearing the names: 
Willem Willeke, William Kroll, Aure- 
lio Giorni, Karl Kraeuter, and—E. S. 
Collidge. 

In the dusk of a Connecticut after- 
noon, opera stars appeared in our sky: 
Geraldine Farrar at Ridgefield, and 
Mario Chamlee at Wilton. 


Reminds Us 








E WILL be with us on Nov. 11 

at Carnegie Hall in the capacity 
of concert artist and composer of 
songs, several of which are to appear 
on his program, we hear. As an opera 
tenor he is famed on several continents. 
Now he is to appear in a new role, 
that of builder and owner of an im- 
portant theatre in Milan. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded with Rapp 
and Rapp, Chicago architects, to go to 
Italy for the construction of the edi- 
fice. The actual work will begin next 
year and will probably be concluded 
within a twelvemonth. 


Mr. Schipa talked enthusiastically of 
his project one day recently. “The 
building will house 1,000 offices, a hotel 
with 300 rooms (each with private 
bath), and a motion picture theater 
with 4,000 seats. It will be situated 
near the Cathedral and will be called 
the Teatro Milano. 


“The Paramount Company has al- 
ready given us a five year contract for 
the showing of their pictures. On 
Sundays there will be a symphony con- 
cert from 10:30 to 12 in the morning, 
as in your Roxy and Capitol theatres 
in New York. There will be 120 musi- 
cians in the orchestra. 


“It is my ambition,” he added, half 
shyly, “to have great leaders like Tos- 
canini as guest conductors of these 
concerts.” Mr. Schipa will sing at the 
gala opening of the theatre. 


An organization has been formed to 
manage the enterprise. It is known as 
the Societa Costruzione Italo Ameri- 
cana. “Scia,” he exclaimed. “The 
initial letters of each word form our 
single word ‘scia.” This was Mr. 
Schipa’s own idea. A scia is the wake 


of a ship. A friend of the singer, Mr. 
Indraccolo, is the president of “Scia.” 
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U/ nprecedented Premiere for Bloch’s € pic 


Five Orchestras Will Play America 





Played by Bloch 
at Sea July 4th 


LOCH, himself, arrived in New 

York a few days ago on the de 
Grasse, and almost immediately left for 
San Francisco. But he left behind some 
amusing reminiscences of a delightful 
summer. For last June Bloch engaged 
passage aboard a snug trim Italian 
motorship, the M.S. Fella, six weeks 
from San Francisco to Marseilles via 
the Panama Canal and West Indies. On 
board he struck up a close friendship 
with Captain Malanotti, a skipper and 
native of Dalmatia, of the Austrian 
service, who spoke eight languages, and 
an exceptionally well read man who 
spent most of his spare time listening 
to Bloch’s music on the ship’s old up- 
right piano. In between times Bloch 
and Malanotti cemented a firm friend- 
ship and exchanged unanimous opinions 
of tourists in general, and the few 
passengers the M.S. Fella was called 
upon to transport. 

Last July 4th there was a party on 
the M.S. Fella. In the officers’ mess 
room, Captain Malanotti, the chief en- 
gineer, mates and junior officers gather- 
ed about the ship’s piano while Bloch 
plunged headlong through his new 
score, “America.” The impromptu con- 
cert lasted until the small hours of the 
morning. A few weeks later, while 
nearing the Moroccan coast, there was 
a birthday dinner on the ship for Bloch. 
Afterwards Bloch was invited to go on 
deck to see a new comet. As soon as 
he reached the bridge several rockets 
and Very lights were sent up in his 
honor and more toasts were drunk. 


Bloch spent his summer in Switzer- 
land, with a day or two in Paris. He 
is always up to something. He paints 
and sketches. He executed a number 
of sketches on the Fella and one or two 
of them were exhibited at a children’s 
art contest abroad! This summer his 
daughter taught him to play chess. 
His youngest daughter, Lucienne, 19, 
is a talented sculptress who studied un- 
der Bourdelle and at the Beaux Arts. 
She also paints, draws, and writes. His 
other daughter, Suzanne, 20, recently 
married Russell Collins, member of the 
production staff of the Cleveland Play- 
house. She studied with Nadia Boul- 
anger, and plays with much talent the 
violin, piano and harp. 


_ Bloch’s greatest relaxation, in addi- 
tion to hunting mushrooms, and scaling 
the Alps, lies in writing counterpoint. 
Since last February he has written over 
1400 exercises in counterpoint and says 
he has only begun to realize what a 
force for discipline and liberation of 
ideas these exercises have proved to 
be. 

Concerning his trip Bloch spoke suc- 
cinctly : 

“The harder the rough weather the 
less passengers around—and the more 
Tun, 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


San Dreco, Cat.—The Amphion 
Club opened its artists series on Oct. 17 
with a brilliant concert given by Tito 
Schipa in the Sprechkels Theatre. The 
large auditorium was completely filled 
with club members and many (non 
members) who would have liked to at- 
tend could not be accommodated. 
Schipa was ably assisted by Frederic 
Longas, pianist. 

















COMPOSER OF “AMERICA” 


“\RNEST BLOCH’S epic rhapsody, “America,” which was 
unanimously adjudged the winner of Musical America’s 
$3,000 symphony contest, will have a simultaneous pre- 

miere by the country’s five most eminent orchestras. 

This unprecedented event, participated in by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Boston Symphony and the Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco orchestras, has been sched- 
uled for Dec. 20 and 21. The project is a result of the enthusi- 
asm manifested by the conductors of these organizations—Messrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Serge Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, Fred- 
erick Stock and Alfred Hertz—who acted as judges at Musical 
America’s invitation. Mr. Bloch, who has returned to this coun- 
try after a vacation abroad, is heartily in favor of this five-fold 
first performance of his work, which has been signally lauded by 
the adjudicators, not only as a successful prize work but as a last- 
ing contribution to contemporary musical achievement. 

At the time of announcing the outcome of its contest, Musical 
America quoted the sentiments of the judges in regard to Mr. 
Bloch’s score. 

Mr. Stock chose “America” from its companions in the sub- 
mitted batch of ninety scores because it seemed to him “the out- 
standingly great work of the entire contest,” while Mr. Stokowski 
proclaimed it a “noble and masterly score.” Mr. Stokowski con- 
gratulated Musical America “for bringing to light a composition 
that is superbly conceived and developed,” and Mr. Hertz spoke 
of it as a “masterpiece that may well become a classic of American 
symphonic literature.” Mr. Damrosch was as enthusiastically ap- 
probative as his colleagues. 

“America,” wh‘ch Mr. Bloch has dedicated to the memory of 
Walt Whitman and Abraham Lincoln, was awardec Musical 
America’s prize in June. Its performance by the five conductors 
was assured from the outset, but the simultaneous premiere was 
not anticipated at that time. The idea, as has been stated, was 
that of the judges, and did not originate with Mus‘cal America. 


SPENDS SUMMER IN THE ALPS 


”” Simultaneously 


May Be Played By 
Other Orchestras 


[a eCAsaONe at present point to 
other great orchestras of this country 
preparing to perform Bloch’s prize sym- 
phony this season. 

MusicAL AMERICA will publish next 
week important announcements concern- 
ing these additional plans. 


will be in San Fran 
dates assigned for the 
nationwide premier of his symphony. 
For the benefit of readers of this 
journal we take the liberty of recalling 
certain facts in his career which bear 
on the subsequent creation of his priz« 
winning symphony. These notes were 
written by William Spier of Musicat 
AmMERICcA’s staff: 

Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzer 
land. 

During 1909 and 1910 Bloch conduct 
ed concerts at Lausanne and Neuf- 
chatel. After two years his post was as 
sumed by one of his pupils, whom Bloch 
assisted and advised, philosophically. He 
was chosen professor of composition 
and aesthetics at the Conservatory of 
Geneva, which dispossessed him of that 
function in 1915. In this year Bloch 
decided to accept an offer from Amer 
ica, to come and conduct for Maud 
\llan, the dancer. From Ohio, where 
he and his associates parted company, 
he came to New York, without friends 
or money, 

After more than a year of neglect 
in the metropolis, Bloch was flattered 
and honored to receive an invitation 
from Dr. Karl Muck to conduct the 
Jewish Poems in Boston. From this 
time things assumed a somewhat 
brighter aspect; his gifts matured and 
multiplied. Between 1916 and 1918 he 
produced the fine rhapsody for ’cello 
and orchestra, Schelomo, the Israel 
Symphony, the B Minor String Quar- 
tet, the Viola and Piano Suite, and be- 
gan to make voluminous sketches for 
an opera, Jezebel. In May, 1917, the 
l‘riends of Music gave an entire pro- 
gram devoted to his orchestral works, 
conducted by Mr. Artur Bodanzky and 
the composer. 


Ernest Bloch 
cisco on the 


An Eminent Figure 


In middle life—for Bloch was forty- 
eight on July 24th of this year—he is 
an eminent figure ‘in the musicalities of 
the country he has adopted and which 
has adopted him. During the past eight 
years his works have been gratefully 
received, and have been performed by 
the most treasured artists of the time 
close upon their completion. Israel, 
possibly his most powerful utterance uf 
to the present, has been particularly 
favored, and a re-statement of its mes 
sage is an annual event in the musik 
centers of America. Baal Shem, the 
Three Pictures of Chassidic Life which 
Bloch painted in. 1923, are seen as fre- 
quently on violin programs as any other 
contribution to the répertoire of the cen- 
tury. 

As an educator in the New World, 
Bloch’s influence has been felt in New 
York, where he taught at the David 
Mannes School in 1917, in Cleveland 
whose Institute of Musical Art he 
headed in 1920, and in San Francisco, 
in which city he dwells at present as 
director of the Conservatory. He has 
appeared in conductorial capacities im 
the nation’s most important capitals 
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oA Pususuer Turns eACusic (RITIC 


And Has Something to Say About the Poverty of Modern Music and 
the Riches of Modern Composers 


one of the distinctly younger in- 

fluences in the publishing world, 
as well as one of its most potent in- 
fluences for the broadcasting of serious 
artistic worth. He owns the American 
Mercury, and with it, the first services 
of Henry L. Mencken. He has brought 
to public attention the best work of 
Europe’s best writers more diligently, 
perhaps, than any other publisher. Also, 
he is the publisher of Willa Cather, 
which alone entitles him to special rec- 
ognition. His emblem is the borzoi. 
He is scarcely forty years old. 

Not so dreadfully long ago, Knopf 
was a student at Columbia College, and 
not so long after that, he was salesman 
behind the counters of a prominent New 
York bookseller, making mental com- 
ments on what was what in the pub- 
lishing field. He is tall and broad- 
shouldered, and looks strong, trim, and 
muscular. ‘The general impression he 
makes is that of a suave, Oriental plen- 
ipotentiary. He has black hair and a 
small black moustache. His face is 
oval, with the prominent frontal space 
that denotes musical sensitiveness. He 
has the straight, regular features of the 
high-caste Semite, and extremely keen, 
expressive light hazel-brown eyes. 

Mr. Knopf’s interest in music is a 
large one. Besides sponsoring the 
cause of the Music Forum, he practises 
the piano. “And I take one lesson a 
week, theoretically at least, and when 
the pressure of things isn’t too great,” 
he said. It was as auditor, though, 
that he expressed himself most vigor- 
ously. 

“One of the prominent features of 
our concerts,” says Mr. Knopf, “is the 
physical discomfort that seems the 
necessary concomitant of enduring them 
at all. The foul air in the house, the 
practise of jamming people in beyond 
the seating capacity, the push through 
legions of standees, the difficulty of se- 
curing seats, and the traffic tie-ups get- 
ting to the hall and back again, will 
eventually stop people from wanting to 
go at all. Especially since what they 
get at the concerts does not begin to 
compensate them for the trouble they’ve 
been put to. For the benefit of the 
composer’s chances, if for no other rea- 
son, the surroundings of our music 
ought to be improved.” 


A eect: A. KNOPF stands as 


Orchestras Come First 


FOR his personal taste, Mr. Knopf 
ranks orchestra concerts first, and 
operatic performances last. “At the 
actual moment, our orchestral programs 
are unbalanced. The organization, ap- 
parently, feels it its dutv to offer a maze 
of ‘novelties,’ that, for the most part, 
aren’t worth the muscylar labor of 
fiddling them out. I speak feelingly of 
modern music, because it has given me 
such an insufferable let-down. I be- 
gan, not so long ago, as an ardent 
disciple of modernism. In music, as 
in other walks of life, I held that what 
was trying to break away from con- 
stricting tradition and inhibitory ‘don’ts’ 
must be wholesome. But I’ve come 
back to Beethoven much chastened. 
One of the troubles with modernism is 
that its reputation is built in advance, 
not through music, but through words. 
And it’s comparatively easy to do that 
in music because the medium is not 
familiar to everybody; critically intel- 
ligible to only a few. In my own work, 
for instance, a man can have a manus- 
cript that he bruits abroad as the great- 
est yet. But a casual reading of it can 
convince you whether or not his be- 
liefs are well founded. 

“In music, nothing short of several 
hearings can do the weeding; and 


By R. H. Wollstein 


Alfred A. Knopf, an 
Imperator among the 
younger publishers, “laments 
the way music is travelling.” 


through clever management the score’s 
fortune can be made, a priori, by ad- 
vertising, even before the first hearing. 
The lamentable case of Antheil alone 
shows what musical advertising is 
responsible for. Certainly, one hear- 
ing was sufficient, in that case; but I 
think the disappointment of the audi- 
ence and the disastrous fare of the 
music itself was far greater than it 
would have been without all the herald- 
ing. Then, another reason why I dis- 
like modern music is that it has nothing 
to say. 

“I have found few, almost no great, 
continued ideas in modern composition. 
In most cases, a single part is made 
greater than the whole. A piece of 
writing is lauded for its rhythm, its 
color, its atmosphere, its novelty; ad- 
mirable features, all of them, if em- 
bodied in a worthy musical thought. 
But when that thought is lacking—as 
generally it is—it amounts to nothing 
short of impertinence to offer up a 
jumble or cacophony, simply because it 
demonstrates rhythmic possibilities. 

“There are many reasons, of course, 
why musical conditions are as thread- 
bare as they are. The composition of 
music has been made too much of a 
parlor trick. Veteran conductors, feel- 
ing the need of putting on novelties 
through business pressure, cast wildly 
about, and come back with some bright 
young man, whom they protect, and 
from whom they order scores, exactly 
as though they were ordering a few 
reams of music paper. Modern com- 
position is a distinctly social asset. 







Furthermore, well intentioned individu- 
als, and organizations that ought to 
know better, offer prizes for scores, 
with length and time limit set in ad- 
vance. And when the world is brought 
face to face with what results when 
young men sit down to compose with- 
out any unconquerable urge to do so, it 
laments the way that music is travel- 
ing. 

“Finally, to my way of thinking, 
there is a rather tremendous comment- 
ary on modern composition in the ex- 
istence of professiqnal orchestrators. I 
doubt whether Schubert and Schumann 
and Brahms would have permitted even 
so competent a craftsman as Ferd Grofe 
to touch their work. Yet it is no secret 
that Grofe does a great deal more than 
touch the work of several of our young 
celebrities. I can’t help but feel that 
there is a deplorable lot of shoddiness 
and sham about our modern music; and 
I feel it all the more because I trusted 
it and it disappointed me. 


Composers’ Moral Strain 


6¢¢ YERTAINLY, there is a terriffic 

moral strain tugging at the com- 
poser of to-day. It’s so easy to con- 
vert his art into a trade, and grow as 
rich and as socially petted as the Popu- 
lar Author. It’s my own theory that 
the ease with which composers can travel 
about the world to-day, scooping up 
ducats in country after country, is 
largely responsible for that. We know 
of several composers, who, more or less 
impoverished after the war, write new 


works with which to embark upon 
North American tours, South Ameri- 
can tours, Round the World Tours. 
And, inasmuch as many of these tours 
amount to nothing more or less than 
lion hunts, the music doesn’t have to 
be any better than it is. Can you 
imagine all that a new opera means to 
Strauss, quite aside from its musical 
value? Yet looking back, Beethoven 
lost nothing through the Napoleonic 
wars—because he had nothing to lose— 
and, supposing that he had lost his all, 
he would not have been able to recoup 
by staging a tour to South America. 

“Composition will not be taken out 
of the ranks of parlor tricks until the 
people who hear it stop going to con- 
certs because it’s the smart thing to 
do. One of the best services that could 
be brought to the cause of real music 
would be to destroy the subscription 
lists. Subscriptions work against a 
healthy growth of musical well-being, 
because owning seats for this or that 
organization has taken on the brand of 
the social caste system that is fatal 
to artistic growth. The Philadelphia 
orchestra audiences are the worst; high- 
toned, and thoroughly unmusical, they 
sit there, Tuesday after Tuesday, be- 
cause it’s ‘the thing to do.’ The Phil- 
harmonic audiences are middle-class and 
harmless. The Boston Symphony audi- 
ences are the best of the average pay- 
as-you-enter music visitors. The fin- 
est of all, the most really musical audi- 
ences, though, are those of the Bee- 
thoven Association, where the ticket 
supply is limited to membership, and the 
circus society can’t get in. 


This Craze for Novelty " 


‘cc ND, of course, besides annihilat- 
ing the subscribers, we could do 
a great many other things to make 
public music as enjoyable as it could— 
and ought to—be. We need permanent 
conductors, and a fashion—since fashion 
seems to rule—for getting away from 
too many novelties and too many stunts. 
“As conditions exist, the craze for 
novelty, exhibited in a strictly novel 
manner, has made the competition be- 
tween conductors and organizations far 
too keen. Not alone must each organ- 
ization present music that is new in 
itself, but music that does not get itself 
played by any other organization. 
one conductor and one onlv has the 
sacred rights to perform a certain score, 
how can the public become sufficiently 
acquainted with it to decide whether 
or not it is worthy? What I should 
like best to see would be an orchestral 
organization, so patronized that it could 
afford to play artistic music instead of 
trying to keep the deficit down, led by 
a conductor, a permanent one, who 
would give first thought to playing ar- 
tistic music, and performing before a 
motley houseful, come together for the 
sole purpose of re-creating itself with 
noble, artistic music.” 





ADMISSIONS TAX 
RETURNS DECREASE 
WaASHINGTON.—The Treasury De- 
partment reports that in the first three 
months of the present fiscal year, July, 
August and September, the taxes col- 
lected on admissions ‘to concert, opera 
and other amusements totaled $1,997,- 
721—a decrease of $1,571,135 below the 
returns for the same three months of 
last year, which were $3,568,856. The 
reason given by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for: the decrease is that the 
exemptions granted by the last ses- 
sion of Congress are much higher than 
prevailed in 1927. } ta pap 
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(: oncerts eAl- ‘Plenty—but eMusic 2 


A Hesitant Season Rejuvenates Old Masters 


By Irving Weil 


HE music season in New York 

is now about a month old and as 

we think it over, there seems to 
have been something unusually wrong 
either with it or with us. We can't 
believe that our own outlook has be- 
come excessively sour, for some of the 
cheeriest Pollyannas and Pollyhenrys 
that we know feel the same way about 
things that we do. Moreover, the most 
significant outbreak in this whole month 
of music has been, of all things, a per- 
formance of Beethoven's Eroica sym- 
phony by Walter Damrosch; and that 
ought to be enough to acquit us of any 
personal squint. 

There have of course been plenty of 
concerts and recitals, quite enough to 
keep music critics busy; although even 
in quantity this October has been back- 
ward. But it is lack of quality—and 
chiefly the quality which makes mat- 
ters interesting—that has kept ome 
mooning in and out of the halls with 
the feeling of just what are we to write 
about uppermost in one’s mind. Five 
fingers are more than enough to count 
on for any record of jublance over 
what has happened so far this fall. 

The new music that has been brought 
out has been pretty much as disappomt- 
ing as nearly everything else. The 
most one can say for it 1s that it was 
competent or, as the phrase goes, well 
made. But as one listened to each of 
these matters, one ruminated, with 
Christopher Sly—“An excellent piece 
of work; would ‘twere done!” 

Last week was quite innocent of any 
of this new music at all. There was 
to have been something by a lady piano 
teacher of California named Mrs. Grace 
Elliot Gibson, an overture called En 
Rapport, but the involved affairs of 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
which had programmed it, left it im the 
air, or rather in Mr. Georges Zaslaw- 
sky’ s desk. We don’t want to be catty 
about the piece unheard (for, after all, 
it was last summer’s Hollywood Bow! 
prize overture) but we can't help feel- 
ing that it is more or less the sort of 
thing that this season has led us to ex- 
pect. 

Failing anything new, one turned with 
considerable advance excitement to the 
prospects of Serge Koussevitzky’s re- 
cital on the double bass and, naturally, 
with none at all to Mr. Damrosch’s 
direction of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Eroica. But as 
things turned out, it was Mr. Dam- 
rosch who gave us a renewed thrill 
with Beethoven's still fabulously won- 
drous music and Mr. Koussevitzky who 
convinced us that, notwithstanding 
everything he can get out of a bull 
fiddle, it might quite as well, for all 
of us, be left where it was. 

Is it not indeed strange that the 
most arresting moments in the concert 
halls this fall should have been sup- 
plied by performances of the Enroica, 
of Schubert’s B flat piano sonata, of 
Wagner’s overture and Venusberg soene 
from Tannhauser and—yes, actually— 
of Bruch’s G minor violin concerto? 
And yet, among all that we have list- 
ened to in four weeks or so, it is this 
music, most of it the veriest common- 
place of the répertoire, that alone has 
created anything like an enduring im- 
pression. One might go hunting for 
all kinds of morals to slap onto this 
experience, but most of them would 
doubtless be misleading labels. The 
perhaps disappointingly simple truth is 
that superlatively intelligent and effec- 
tive performance of these four pieces 
of music is what made them cry out 
with the full beauty that is im them. 





Nothime is hackmeyed to a resource- 
ful and profoundly sympathetic inter- 
preter. 


Tuormmeg am the Light 


T &% tome to term om the light and 

let the reader kmow that it was 
Harold Bamer who plaved the Schubert 
somata; Leopold Stokowski and the 
now thoromgihly remvigorated Philadel- 
pia Orchestra who played the begin- 
mime of Tamohimser, and Fritz Kreis- 
ler who played the Bruch concerto. 

hey were all m the pik, as our 
British firiemdis say it; we have rarely 
heard of amy of them im fimer form. 
And so they made this Old Stuff sound 
as thomgh ome bed mot heard it a hun- 
dred and ome timmes before, made one’s 
blow grow warmer over it amd one’s 
spine ttuugile a bet. 

But to get back to Mr. 
whose comormrt m2 way 
posed to be reweewimg. He cam easily 
stand wp m tie company we have just 
named iby manne for tie fashtom in which 
he rewealed Beethoven's third sym- 
phony. Amyome omit readily have ex- 
pected (amyome beime as much ourself 
as the mext ome) that the Erotca, prob- 
ably the most ower-played and gener- 
ally the wmost wnderdome matter im the 
comductor’s catalog, would get a 
perfunctory performance at 
Mr. Demrosch’s bamds. The men of 
the orchestra kmow it well enough to 
tt biendiiold amd Mr. Damrosch to 
put homself to sleep with it as a variant 
to commiime sheep. - 

But wt took omly 2 couple of minutes 
for ome to realize that the veteram was 
not goumg to put either hamself or his 
audaemoe to sleep with it. The sym- 
phomy, from the begimmimg, was get- 
ting a2 wigoroms amd varmus and, what 
was @f ommch greater mmportance, an 
mtensely ewocative performance. Plain- 
ly, ot had beem mewly amd earnestly re- 
hearsed—sonmethumg that rarely happens 
to tt; tt had probably beem what is 
called “restadied.” Im a2 word or two, 


Damrosch 
we are sup- 


drearals 


1. 
play 


was wmierstamdimely and feelingly 
plawed. 
Amd thos dome, it will imevitably 


make amyome sit wp and forget how 
often Ihe Inas Ineard wt, it will make him 
think omoe more what moving music 
itt ts The Eronca ike the C minor 
and the choral symphonies, its Beetho- 


ven of the bach heart, of the imeradi- 
cable beloci that some day, somehow, 


all mmst be well with the world It 
Was written whem the blooded—and 
bloody—democratic optimism of the 
French Rewolstiom bad been blown 
about Exrope by every wind Napo- 
Jeon was still fireedom’s hero. Only 
after Berthowem had fimished the sym- 
phony, origumily dedicated to Bona- 
parte, did ihe erase the mow false hero’s 
mame from the fllyleaf of the score. 
But the xiea borm im France, an idea 
so dear to Beethoven the commoner, 
never agai ined quite the same fresh- 
ness and force that tt has im the third 
symphony 

Nor, of course. did Beethoven change 
his mous by chameme 2 flyleaf It 
became thereby the life and death of 
a hero, any hero, and the subsequent 
jubilamce of bus people. whom he had 
berated. Bat that, after all, is pre- 
cisely what it bad beem before. There 
is mo actwal program im those first two 
movements, MO program beyond epic 
struggle amd epec grief; and the last 
two, m them several ways, are one 
of the deepest amd yet most mfectious 
expressoms of sporitual well-beig that 
exists m all art The fifth and the 











ninth symphonies, although in a very 
general way they say much the same 
thing—Beethoven’s indomitable feeling 
about how men should be able to live 
this life—nonetheless they do not do it, 
on the whole, quite so convincingly. 

We do not pretend that Mr. Dam- 
rosch reached anything like epic heights 
in his reading of the Eroica. He is not 
an epic conductor. But he made one 
sense the epic quality of the music, 
and that is much. 





WALTER DAMROSCH 


“who gave us a renewed thrill . 


a”? 


The rest of his concert was some- 
thing less stirring. It had to do with 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ fantasia on 
a theme by the Elizabethan, Thomas 
Tallis, and the Albeniz Corpus-Christ 
Day in Seville and Triana. Both of 
these are legacies to the old New York 
Symphony Orchestra, the one, if we 
are not mistaken, from Albert Coates 
when he conducted here, and the other 
from Fernandez Arbos, the fiery Span- 
iard, who payed the two pieces, which 
he orchestrated, in a memorable per- 
formance last March. 


The Season's Oddest 


ROBABLY the oddest concert 
that the season is likely to pro- 
duce is the Koussevitzky adventure with 
his old love, the contrabass, a week 
ago last Tuesday in Carnegie Hall. But 
its oddity, and its disclosure of the 
Boston Symphony conductor’s astonish- 
ing skill on this sole survivor of the 
viol family were its only virtues, bar- 
ring the additional disclosure of the skill 
of Henri Casadesus on the viole 
d’amour. Musically, it was a feast 
without so much as a scrap of real 
meat—merely a tasteless lot of old and 
pretty musty hors d'oeuvres. 

There was, however, a very large 
and what is always most conveniently 
called a very distinguished audience 
gathered to listen to the two virtuosi. 
It included about all the violinists, 
*cellists and violists, as well as pianists 
and sundries who happened to be in 
town at the moment—for there could 
be no heart-burnings in observing some- 
one else’s enormous versatility on a 
double bass and a viole d’amour. These 
are scarcely competitive instruments. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s fondness for the 
contrabass goes back to his boyhood, 
for he began playing it when he was 
fourteen—somewhere about 1878; and 


used to 
tour Europe, with a bodyguard to tote 
the bull fiddle (he had one to carry it 
about on the Carnegie stage the other 
night) until he finally settled down as 


as everyone now knows, he 


an orchestral conductor. Abroad, he 
has been known as the valid successor 
of Dragonetti and Bottesini, the two 
names always associated with greatest 
prowess on the big viol. 

We suppose Dragonetti and Bottesini 
were able to do all the things that can 
be done to this instrument; in any case, 
contemporary accounts of the early and 
middle nineteenth century, when these 
two worthies were at it, say they were. 
And Mr. Koussevitzky seemed to be 
able gracefully and completely to do 
them too. One of them is to make the 
contrabass sound as much as possible 
like a ‘cello, just as a cellist tries to 
make his own instrument sound as much 
as possible like a violin. This is ac- 
complished with a beautifully smooth 
tone in the highest positions, which 
means bending far down over the giant 
length of the contrabass as though the 
player were about to kiss it on the 


bridge. And when that isn’t enough, 
there are harmonics, another of the 
pretty difficulties. Bowing agility, 


without giving the impression of caper- 
ing tone, is still another. 

All these things, and others besides, 
Mr. Koussevitzky managed with sua- 
vity and ease. But he could not create 
what does not exist; that is to say, 
music of either value or interest de- 
vised for the double bass—not even by 
writing some of it himself. He and 
Mr. Casadesus dug up a symphony con- 
certante and a sonata for viole d’amour 
and contrabass, the one by a com- 
pletely forgotten person of the eight- 
eenth century named Lorenziti, the other 
by Luigi Borghi, the violinist pupil of 
Pugnani, also eighteenth century, and 
not quite so thoroughly unknown now- 
adays. A little of each of them went 
a long, long way. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, with the able 
Pierre Luboschutz to help him at the 
piano, also played his own concerto 
and a Miniature Waltz. The concerto 
néed not be seriously held against him, 
for it was a youthful offense—and 
sounded like it. The Miniature Waltz 
was at most that. But these gave him 
a chance to show what an exquisite, 
pure tone he could draw with his bow. 
There were also a few other items on 
the evening’s program, but they were 
equally of no importance as music. 


Mr. Koussevitzky used a_ beautiful 
Amati double bass which seemed a bit 
smaller than what one is accustomed 
to, but we were told authoritatively 
that it is really of standard size. How- 
ever, we feel quite certain that he 
tunes his Amati higher than is the usual 
practice; in which of course there is 
nothing criminal. 


Mr. Casadesus, who is the head of 
the Society of Ancient Instruments of 
Paris, came all the way over here 
for this concert, and for a similar one 
given in Boston, His art on the viole 
d’amour is as beautiful as the name 
of the thing he plays. And this antique 
must have its secret trials for the ex- 
ecutant, for it possesses seven bowed 
strings and seven others that sound 
sympathetically when the first set give 
forth certain notes and is most effec- 
tive when chords are played. The tone 
is thus something like that of a harp- 
sichord without the plucked effect. A 
charming instrument, but it, too, is 
quickly bedeviled by montony. 


(Continued on page 34) 








First Nightly Thoughts 


URGING, radiant, eager crowds— 
and those that did not surge, nor 
exhibit radiance, and rather frowned 
upon eagerness. Persons with troubled 
countenance being buttonholed by little 
men in derbies, and little men in derbies 
buttonholing persons with serene coun- 
tenances. Spangled sartorial splendors 
emerging from glossy limousines, and 
painstaking attires of varying grades 
emerging from the subway. People 
hastening along Broadway toward a 
very dirty building on 40th Street, most 
of them early but anyious. Elderly 
ladies in the lobby peering at librettos 
with long handled glasses and search- 
ing, with pursed lips, for belated seat 
mates. A line of patient and impatient 
beings, standing, reaching all the way 
back to Eighth Avenue. College girls 
whose calendars these many months 
had borne a red circle around the le- 
gend: “Monday, 29th” on the page 
marked “October.” .. . 
The Metropolitan Opera season is 
on! 

It came of age in this wise: 
L’AMORE DEI TRE RE 
(The Love of Three Kings) 
Opera in Three Acts by Sem Benelli 
Music by Italo Montemezzi 


MECRIEEO. ocvvces ced Ezio Pinza 
Manfredo ...... Giuseppe Danise 
EE on ob Giovanni Martinelli 
PUNO... voccasiae Angelo Bada 
A Youth Giordano Paltrinieri 
Sy ae Rosa Ponselle 
in on con Philine Falco 
0 ee eo” a en 
EL EO a Mildred Parisette 


An Old Woman..Dorothea Flexer 

A Shepherd Dorothea Flexer 

SCOOT «5's ous ox 5 Tullio Serafin 
* 


It was a stroke of something, per- 
haps nothing but pure perversity, that 
made Mr. Gatti begin his twenty-first 
year of jurisdiction over America’s 
forty-five-year-old emporium of staged 
music with Montemezzi’s fine opera of 
love and tragedy. Observant sages 
have observed sagely that the opening 
gun of the season is usually the most 
brilliant novelty or revival of the pre- 
ceding term, with a provision as to the 
equalized rights of prima donnae. Last 
year’s first night, for instance, revolved 
about the Turandot of Mme. Maria 
Jeritza. This year, we remarked to 
everyone we know (with the easy con- 
fidence that is so characteristic of us), 
it would undoubtedly be Norma, clothed 
in habiliments from the wardrobe of 
Miss Rosa Ponselle. Others of our ilk 
have been prognosticating along the 
same lines. So Mr. Gatti chose 
L’Amore. 

Some years ago, in the regime of 
Maurice Grau, an opera season got offi- 
cially under way with no less than 
Tristan . and everybody that Knew 
went around looking dire for weeks be- 
fore. The atmosphere of a Metropo- 
litan christening is not the sort that 
best nurtures a purely artistic result, 
it is true. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ment then, and this later one now with 
L’Amore, are worthy in their own 
right of the success that was preor- 
dained for them by social ornaments 
A healthy majority of those who filled 
every bit of available space in the opera 
house last Monday would have been 
there whether Mr. Gatti had announced 
Lucia, Tannhauser, Samson, Fedora or 
La Gazza Ladra. 

If L’Amore is not Tristan, it might 
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GOTHAM’S 


IMPORTANT 


Mr. Gatti Opens with Three Kings to a Full House—Heralding 
the Inauguration of a New Opera Season—A Schubert Evening 


By William Spier 





Rosa Ponselle, who appeared as Ftora 
in L’Amore dei Tre Re at the Metro- 
politan opening last Monday 


jus‘ as well be, as far as the afore- 
described branch of the patronage is 
concerned. L’Amore was not primarily 
intended to dazzle the eye-minded or to 
feed the cavernous ears of that public 
which Knows What It Likes. It is a 
traitor to the popularly accepted tra‘i- 
tion of Opera in that it has a libretto 
of superb power and significance, and 
a musical profile that is utterly un- 
operatic in its vital aristocracy. The 
appeal that animates L’Amore is es- 
sentially symphonic, to be technical. 
More justly, its excellences are those 
of taste and ecstatic illusion, coupled 
with a superior sense of dramatic 
verity. 

Montemezzi has not approached the 
inspiration that breathes and speaks in 
L’Amore since he lent the fire of music 
to Sem Benelli’s poignant and beauti- 
ful “poema tragico” some fifteen years 
ago, and certainly he had not distin- 
guished himself commensurately before. 
As a matter of fact, L’Amore stands 
fairly apart from other essays in the 
literature. It is not, surely, so seminal 
a force, not so epochally unique, not so 
perfect an art work as Pelleas et Mel- 
isande. L’Amore, for one thing, is un- 
mistakably Italian—not, however, in the 
sense that Pagliacci or Rigoletto is 
Italian. It sings of the medieval Italia, 
the land of heroes and conquests, of 
glorious adventure, of innate greatness. 
It aoes not stoop to pettiness of emo- 
tion or deed, for it is peopled with 
beautiful natures to whom baseness is 
unknown. Its tragedy is wrought by 
ruthless fate and not through a decay- 
ing of human ideals. 

These things Benelli has incomparably 
set forth for us, and Montemezzi has 
not been far behind him. He has boldly 
shaken off the shackles of time and 
confining nationality to provide a fit- 
ting musical scheme for a truly big 
conception. Admittedly, he has bor- 
rowed, at intervals, a brand from the 
terch of Wagner, a bit of poetic ima- 
gery from the Verdi of Otello, a zephyr 
of orchestral atmosphere from the im- 
pressionist-Frenchmen. But the pre- 
dominant potency of his creation is its 
own. L’Amore will not die in a hurry. 


Last week’s performance, with due 
consideration for the conflicting holi- 
day spirit in the stalls, was neither 
the most puissant nor the weakest that 
has been put forth in this city. It was 
both laggardly and ignescent on occa- 
sion, and its singing was, with reason- 
able uniformity, of superior quality. 
For the various excellences that ob- 
tained in the pit, we had Mr. Serafin’s 
vitalizing baton to thank. 

Miss Ponselle (Anyway, we _ were 
right about the season beginning with 
her) gave the music of Fiora the bene- 
fit of her luscious utterance. The un- 
easiness that characterized her entrance 
was supplanted by a stirring vibraicy 
in the superb second act love scene. If 
we have not yet come to believe i:n- 
plicitly in Miss Ponselle’s Fiora, as re- 
gards bearing and dramatic significance, 
the miraculous natural emotionalism 
with which she voices the role unques- 
tionably belongs to it. 

To Messrs. Pinza and Danise, per 
naps, should go the most substauitial 
honors of the evening. Mr. Pinza’s 
portrait of the blind patrician is among 
the finest details on his honorable rec- 
ord. Vocally resplendent, though mom- 
entarily inaudible beneath Monteimezzi’s 
soaring strings, he gave unstintedly of 
himself, and was of inestimable value 
in the visual reality of the proceedings. 
Mr. Danise has rarely been so cotn- 
pletely in the picture, nor was nis dis 
position of resources inferior to any 
that the occasion allowed. 

Of unusual worth, too, was the Avito 
of Mr. Martinelli, who sang with a 
sensitive freshness that has not aiways 
been identified with his efforts. Mr. 
Bada, the enslaved -Flaminio, was art- 
istic, as ever. W. S. 

Soirée de Schubert 

HE distinguished Beethoven Asso- 

ciation, having happily desisted from 
its original intent of presenting, with ex- 
clusive zeal, the output of its namesake, 
celebrated the Schubert centennial and 
the decade of its own inception at one 
fell swoop last Monday evening, Oct. 
22, with a program dedicated to the 
bespectacled genius. The list of partici- 
pating artists was full of names as 
usual, or more so. There were Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Harold Bauer and 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianists; Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist; William Willeke, 
‘cellist, and the Flonzaley Quartet, and 
the music that was made by those con- 
cerned was by way of being precious. 

To begin with there was a volatile, 
pulsating, knowing account of the B 
flat Trio, which is one of the most ex- 
traordinary triumphs of inspiration over 
mechanics that is known to us. The 
piano-violin-’cello combination has been 
the undoing of more than one epochal 
outpouring. It is an ensemble, an 
organism, that does not always jell. 
Tchaikovsky, among others, was 
well aware of this state of affairs, and 
his lone essay in a form of which he 
was not fond was written only to please 
the beneficent von Meck. So. un- 
stemmed and irresistible, however, is 
the genius of Schubert here that the 
difficulties of style are put ignominiously 
to rout and only music, perfectly articu- 
lated, results. The technics of the 
thing have been solved with such amaz- 
ing intui ive comprehension as to make 
it impossible for us to imagine this mes- 
sage through any other organ of musi- 
cal speech. These circumstances were 


again made apparent by the performance 
Jauer, Zimbalist 


that invclved Messrs. 
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and Willeke last week. Perhaps Mr. 
Bauer, entirely recovered from the in- 
disposition (real, or imagined ‘by us), 
which characterized his recital a day 
or so earlier, should be singled out for 
special kudos. His delivery of the tax- 
ing piano part was a bit of art for an 
art work’s sake. 

An exceptionally well chosen group, 
representative of the many-minded 
lyric Schubert, served to attest once 
more the sincerity and devotion of Miss 
Stanley, who sang Frithlingsglaube, Die 
Forelle, Rastlose Lieb and Die Junge 
Nonne—with particular emphasis on the 
last—as if she meant them. She had 
peerless support from a talented ac- 
companist named Ernest Hutcheson. 

The Flonzaleys, entering upon their 
twenty-fifth and final season, still the 
masters of them all, gave a moving and 
vital survey of the various matters that 
obtain in the C minor quartet move- 
ment and the Andante from the D 
miner quartet. Why, incidentally, the 
former continues to be known on Eng- 
lish speaking programs as “Quartet 
Satz,” as though this were a signficant 
title that suggested itself to Schubert 
in a dream, we are not aware. The 
unrivalled foursome of Messrs. Betti, 
Pochon, Moldavan and d’Archambeau, 
was roundly saluted for its noble, if 
momentarily off-pitch, vouchsafements. 

For us, at least, the prime achieve- 
ment of the evening was that which Mr. 
Bauer and Mr. Hutcheson put to their 
already extensive credit, in fascinating 
performances of two Bauer-made tran- 
scriptions from the voluminous treasure 
trove that Schubert left to an ungrateful 
world in the form of four hand speci- 
mens. The F minor Fantasia, Op. 103, 
which Mr. Bauer has skillfully but un- 
necessarily made into two-piano ma- 
terial, is among the most puissantly 
beautiful works in the entire literature 
of instrumental music. It is extended 
and complete in its heart-warming 
utterance, marvelously architectured, 
and altogether effective in its original 
medium. Mr. Bauer has done his ar- 
rangiug discreetly, adhering, practically 
without exception, to the lines and 
sonorities of Schubert’s score; for much 
of its content, in fact, it has not been 
necessary to do more than transfer old 
faithful Secondo to a second piano. 

Mr. Bauer and Mr. Hutcheson won 
our gratitude as thoroughly for their 
superb playing of this marvelous stuff 
as for their enlightened courtesy in 
performing a neglected masterpiece. We 
have similar sentiments for the charm- 
ing Rondo, Op. 84, which, wi-h_ its 
winsome grace, wrote Finis to some 
thing that made the centennial celebra- 
tion idea seem far from foolish. 

W. S. 
Mme. Wood Sings 
7, ETA V. WOOD, mezzo-soprano, 

—4 accompanied by Jean Sinclair 
Morgan, appeared in a song rec.tal in 
Steinway Hall, last Wednesday night, 
Oct. 24. Miss Wood is possessed of 
an agreeable voice, well-modulated, de 
livered with clear diction of an cra- 
torio, possibly, rather than operatic 
type. She opened her program with 
Handel’s Rejoice Greatly from the 
Messiah, which was followed by groups 
of Schubert, Russian, and contemporary 
English numbers. 

Violin and ‘cello parts, by Athene 
Taylor and Martha Whittemore, added 
a certain harmonic richness to the pleas- 
ing performance. 


(Other Concerts on page 22) 
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Arriving early at the Sacred Mrs. Grace Harriman, promi- 
Portals is Mrs. A. H. Die- nent Social Registrite, lends 
bold. her presence to the brilliant 

event, 




















Mrs. Michael T. Paterno de- es John N Willis & 
scends from her car only to MYS. . ‘NV. s 
attend the opening of the Metro- 


Bg OCIE TY 
olk at Opera 5 


one of the _ colorful 
throng. 


* 


An enthusiastic first-nighter is 


ir ate. Som E IRST N IGHT 


Mr. and Mrs. Emlen Roosevelt, cousins of the 
late president, are among the opening night's 
luminaries. 








Ganna Walska, opera soprano, 
with a friend, makes a tumultu- 
ous arrival. 





















































Patron to Defray Cost 
of Schubert Concert 


EW ORLEANS, OCT. 30.— 

The problem facing the 
Schubert centennial committee in 
fit ling a suitable auditorium for 
its celebration was solved when 
Charles Behre, philanthropist and 
music lover, agreed to defray the 
rental cost of one of the smaller 
theaters for a night. It was also 
decided to ask the Saenger Thea- 
tre management to permit its or- 
chestra, augmented by musicians 
from other ensembles, to play the 
unfinished symphony before a 


morning performance in the 
course of Schubert week. The 
musicians’ union approves, and 


will permit the men to play 
gratis. The Schubert morning 
organ recital, sponsored by the 
committee, will be given by John 
Hammond on Nov. 18. 

—W. S. 











PHILADELPHIA CHORAL 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, has resumed rehearsals at the 
Bourse on Monday evenings. Work has 
already started on the Odysseus by Max 
Bruch, which will be sung on April 
29 next. At this performance Chief 
Canpolican, South American Indian 
baritone, will sing the title role. The 
soprano part will be sung by Oliver 
Marshall. The contralto by Ann Jewel 
Simon. The tenor Walter E. Forr and 
the bass George C. A. Detiville. The 
Messiah will be given at the Academy 
of Music, on Dec. 28, with full orches- 
tra and Ethel Rigtlee Wilson, Ida Mar 
Claudy, Royal P. MacLillan, Reinhold 
Schmidt. 


‘Tue Turn oF 


{| Sophie Braslau, contralto, and the At- 
wawter-Kent Orchestra directed by 
Josef Pasternack. A. K. Hour, NBC 
System; Sunday, Nov. 4, at 9:15 p. m. 


{ Excerpts from Der Freischiitz, Ern- 
ani, Thais, La Forza del Destino and 
Tannhauser will be sung by the Con- 
tinentals. NBC System; Sunday, Nov. 
4, at 4 p. m. 


{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg over WOR; Sunday, Nov. 
4, at 3 p. m. 


{ Reinald Werrenrath will present 
Stephen Collins Fostor songs in Old 
Company’s Educational Program. NBC 
System; Sunday, Nov. 4fi at 7 p. m. 


§ Roxy Orchestra, Erno Rapée, con- 
ductor, in symphonic program. NBC 
System; Sunday, Nov. 4, at 2 p. m. 


{ Beethoven’s second symphony, the 
overture to Glinka’s Russian and Lud- 
milla, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and 
the Suite Internationale of Tchaikovsky- 
Gilbert by United Symphony Orchestra. 
CBS; Sunday, Nov. 4, at 3 p. m. 


{ Sacred works by Mendelssohn, Had- 
ley, Hageman, Dudley Buck, Mozart 
and Grieg are included in the Cathedral 
Hour’s program over CBS; Sunday, 
Nov. 4, at 4 p. m. 

Benedict’s, The Lily of Kilarney will 
be sung by the National Light Opera 
Company over the NBC System; Sun- 
day, Nov. 4, at 10:15 p. m. 


{ George Cehanovsky, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Oper Company, featured 
in the General Motors Family Party 
over the NBC System; Monday, Nov. 
5, at 9:30 p. m. 


{ Victor Herbert’s Natoma with Wil- 
fred Glenn, Frederic Baer, Judson 





diction difficulties. 
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John Doane 


6 EAST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


If you have a vocal problem 


In April John Doane announced his summer plan for 
spending five months conferring with the most successful and 
dependable teachers of voice in Europe. He has worked 
with his own voice, and listened to lessons, analyzing them 
from a variety of viewpoints. 
Mr. Doane is ready to give you the benefits of his confer- 
ences, and to discuss with you your personal vocal problems. 


In all the work Mr. Doane has been twice-over 
confirmed in his fundamental doctrine that “ method’”’ is 
wrong. The hours spent listening to pupils being put 
through the same mill, which was completely unsuited to the 
personal problems of seventy-five per cent of the pupils, 
made him see even more clearly than before that ‘each 
voice is a completely individual problem.” 


He has brought back a lot of interesting new song 
literature as well as new ideas concerning the treatment of 


The telephone number of Mr. Doane’s studio is 
Caledonia 8026, and he will be glad to make an appoint- 
ment with anyone who has a vocal problem to talk over. 


Each voice a completely 


His studio is now open, and 


individual problem 











THE DiaL e 


House, Rosalie Wolf and Astride 
Fjelde heading the cast will be sung by 
the National Grand Opera Company, 
NBC System; Monday, Nov. 5, at 
10:30 p. m. 


{ United Choral Singers, F. Channon 
Collinge, director, in program of 
madrigals, part songs and glees. CBS; 
Monday, Nov. 5, at 8:30 p. m. 


{| The broadcasting of election returns 
will form the major activities of the 
prominent stations for Tuesday, Nov. 
6. Announcements will be interspersed 
with musical and other entertainment. 


{ The overture to Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute, Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, a 
Chopin group and Liszt’s Second Hun- 
garian Khapsody in La Touraine Con- 
cert. NBC System; Wednesday, Nov. 
7, at 7:30 p. m. 


{Viennese program in Blue Danube 
Nights, Hugo Mariani, director. WJZ; 
Nov. 7, at 9:30 p. m. 


{| Double-bass solos by Leon Ziporlin 
as a feature of the New York Edison 
Hour over WRNY; Tuesday, Nov. 6, 
at 8 p. m. 


{ United Military Band in program by 
Sousa, Pryor, Tchaikovsky and others 
over CBS; Wednesday, Nov. 7, at 
10:30 p. m. 


{Elizabeth Lenox, contralto, guest art- 
ist with the Maxwell Concert Orchestra 
in light classical program. NBC Sys- 
tem; Thursday, Nov. 8, at 9:30 p. m. 


{| James Melton will sing the aria, O 
Paradiso from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine 


and other numbers with Seiberling 
Singers. NBC System; Thursday, 
Nov. 8, at 9 p. m. 

{ Ancient Scotch, Irish and English 


songs will be presented by a male octete 
in the Wayside Inn Program over the 
NBC System; Thursday, Nov. 8, at 
10:30 p. m. 


{ Walter Damrosch’s R. C. A. Educa- 
tional concert will present for the first 
half of its program, the overture to 
Weber’s Oberon, Liadoff’s Dance of the 
Mosquito, Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song 
and Pierné’s Entrance of the Little 
Fauns. ‘The second half, for older 
students and titled The Stringed Instru- 
ments, includes the Prize Song from 
Wagner’s Die Miestersinger, Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore and the andante 
from Schumann’s fourth symphony. 
NBC System; Friday, Nov. 9, at 11 and 
11:30 a. m. 


{ National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau musicale. NBC System; Fri- 
day, Nov. 9, at 11 p. m. 


{ Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticanna by 
the United Opera Company, Alberto 
Bimboni, conductor. CBS; Friday, 
Nov. 9, at 10 p. m. 


Fritz Reiner and Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, conductors, will alternate 
weekly in conducting a symphony or- 
chestra of players from the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in the Perfect 
Circle Hour. WLW; beginning Tues- 
day, Nov. 6, at 8 p. m. 


| The Barbizon Musicale will be broad- 
cast over WOR; Tuesday, Nov. 6, at 
9 p. m. 





GLEE CLUBS COMBINE 


Winter Park, FLa.—The combined 
glee clubs of Stetson University, De- 
land, presented a program on Oct. 19, 
in the Rollins College Recreation Hall. 
A large audience drawn from Orlando 
and Winter Park was present. Soloists 
were the Misses Crutcher and Eunice 
Dietz, and Norman Royal. 
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Give Kuan Yin 


in Portland 


Chinese Fantasy Is 
Seen Three Times 


PorTLaNp, Ore., Oct. 23.—Kuan Yin, 
a Chinese fantasy by Aaron Avshalo- 
moff was introduced here to Portland 
in three highly creditable performances 
in the Little Theatre. 

The Chinese atmosphere was pre- 
served in a small percussion orches- 
tra placed on the stage, in the activi- 
ties of the property man, in the set- 
tings and costumes designed by Halyse 
Burdette Berg. Mrs. H. C. Wortman 
explained the symbols used. An orches- 
tra of sixteen in the pit was directed 
by Mr. Avshalomoff. Mildred Gianini 
was Kuan Yin, Goddess of Mercy, and 
three roles were sung by native born 
Chinese, Rosie Law, Geneva Gong 
and Harold Fong. 


A Versatile Composer 


The American music department of 
the Oregon Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which Mrs. Warren E. Thomas is 
chairman, presented Mary Evelene 
Calbreath in a program of her own 
compositions. Miss Calbreath’s versa- 
tile gift was shown in piano solos which 
she played; in vocal numbers which 
she, Otto Wedemeyer and Mrs. Elbert 
C. Peets sang; in a violin sonata, 
played by Franck Eichenlaub and Mrs. 
Eichenlaub, and in a movement from 
a string quartet interpreted by the 
Portland String Quartet. The quartet 
members were Mr. Eichenlaub, Carl 
Denton, Ted Bacon, and Ferdinand 
Konrad. Helen Calbreath and the com- 
poser accompanied the songs. 

The MacDowell Club opened its fif- 
teenth season with a program given by 
William Robinson Boone, organist, and 
Leah Leaska, soprano soloist of Temple 
Beth Israel. 

Ruth Orser Sanders, recently gave a 
piano recital, assisted by five members 
of the Portland Symphony. They 
were: A. Owen Sanders, clarinetist; 
J. F. N. Colburn and Helmer Huseth, 
violinists ; Ted Bacon, viola player, and 
Ferdinand Konrad, cellist. Mrs. San- 
der’s intelligence and musicianship 
were displayed in the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne and in Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition by Moussorgsky. A feature of 
- program was Mozart’s quintet in 


Rex Underwood, head of the violin 
department at the University of Oregon, 
addressed the October meeting of the 
Portland district of the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

JoceLtyn Fou.kes. 





MAKING SURVEY OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


ATLANTIC City—A nation-wide study 
of community music activities, the first 
of its kind, has been undertaken by the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, it was anounced at the As- 
sociation’s fifteenth annual congress. By 
making complete inventory of resources 
for amateur music in America, the sur- 
vey will form a basis for field service 
in co-operation with other organizations 
having the same purpose, states Au- 
gustus D. Zanzig, director. The ulti- 
mate aim is “to provide opportunities 
for everyone to find as much delight 
and nourishment of spirit as he or she 
can through music, especially through 
actually participating in it.” 

The survey will be concerned with 
music as it is carried on in the home, 
the church, the neighborhood, the rural 
community, in industries and other 
groups. Special atention will be given 
to schools which undertake to have mu- 
sic function in community life. 




















ALTER DAMROSCH’S musi- 

cal “University of the Air” 
figuratively opened its doors when the 
eminent conductor and the National Or- 
chestra broadacts the first of his series 
of educational concerts for school 
children on Oct. 26 over a network of 
twenty-six stations. 

Auditoriums and classrooms of 
schools in every state east of the Rock- 
ies and in some parts of Canada con- 
tained the student body of millions 
which heard the concert under the 
sponsorship of the Radio Corporation 
of America. The orchestra consisted of 
sixty members, over half of whom had 
served under the direction of Mr. 
Damrosch in the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. It has been especially or- 
ganized for this series and for the 
adult concerts which are to follow later 
in the season. 

The concert which dealt with the 
orchestra, “My Musical Family,” was 
divided into two parts, the first being 
designed for children in the third and 
fourth grades and the second for the 
seventh grade and junior high school 
students. For the first half Mr. 
Damrosch chose the scherzo (Dance of 
the Raindrops) from Glazounoff’s fifth 
symphony, Whispering of the Flowers 
by von Blon and the march from 
Raff’s Lenore symphony. The part for 
the older groups included the overture 
to Weber’s Der Freischiitz, Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song and _ Berlioz’ 
Rakoczy March. 


The Ideal Educator 


Long now a familiar figure in radio, 
even as he is in the visible musical 
firmament, Mr. Damrosch’s educational 
methods need no extended elucidating 
here. His informal and _ interesting 
manner of dissemination, the magnetism 
of his voice and personality and above 
all his complete fitness make him the 
ideal musical educator. His lectures 
should prove invaluable to children and 
grown-ups alike. Incidentally, in his 
opening broadcast Mr. Damrosch gave 
no inkling of the agitation and specula- 
tion which he experienced before the 
concert began. 

Telegrams began pouring into the 
NBC studios within five minutes after 
the broadcast went on the air. The first 
received was from the Armstrong 
School in Dallas, Tex., and contained 
thanks and the information that the 
concert was “coming in beautifully.” 
Another was from the George D. Pren- 
tiss School in Louisville. Advance in- 
formation said that all schools in Pitts- 
burgh and Nashville had made arrange- 
ments to listen in, while every school 
equipped with radio in Kansas City was 
to hear the concert. 

After the broadcast a luncheon was 
held in Mr. Damrosch’s honor at a New 
York City hotel. Among the speakers 
were M. H. Aylesworth, president of 
the NBC; Manton Davis; George H. 
Gartlan, director of New York public 
school music, and J. L. Ray of the 
Radio Corporation. 


His Greatest Experiment 


In speaking of his personal part in 
the enterprise, Mr. Damrosch said: 

“This is the greatest experiment in a 
long career, and naturally I am very 
much concerned about its outcome. If 
it is successful, and if I can claim the 
attention of millions of young people 
solely through voice and the sounds of 
the orchestra, I shall consider it the 
most important achievement of my ca- 
reer as a musical educator. 

“Not on any occasion, have I been 
more agitated than I was this morning 
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Damrosch’s Musical Education for School Children— Graham McNamee 
Returns to Air—T hese Programs from the Equator and from the County Fair 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


before the experimental concert. I 
knew that hundreds, thousands, mil- 
lions of children would be listening to 
me. I wondered if I would be able to 
interest them so that they would look 
forward to these half-hour concerts 
each week. 

“T flatter myself that I was one of 
the first musicians to look upon the 
radio as a friend. I have argued hotly 
about the matter with many of my 
friends and with splendid musicians. 
Paderewski, I recall, said to me, ‘The 
radio will ruin art. It will ruin musi- 
cians. It will keep people away from 
concerts.’ 


“T said to him, ‘There may be a tem- 
porary drop, but if the radio is rightly 
used it will increase the population of 
music lovers from ten to fifty per cent., 
I gave him instances of what the radio 
has done for me and for millions of 
people in this country. Last summer, 
when I was traveling on a Pullman car, 
a porter said to me, ‘Mr. Damrosch, I 
knew you from the moment you boarded 
the train. I recognized your voice 
from your concerts during the winter.’” 


Graham McNamee to Tour 


Re-entering the ranks of concert 
singers, Graham McNamee, baritone 
and announcer of the National Broad- 
casting Company, will make a tour of 
100 recitals in the course of this sea- 
son. Beginning in Los Angeles, he will 
appear in forty-two programs between 
the west coast and New York. 

Mr. McNamee’s return to the con- 
cert field does not mean he will dimin- 
ish his announcing activities, it is an- 


nounced. His tour has been arranged 
in order that he may act as official 
radio reporter of the major football 


games and various musical broadcasts. 
He will be one of the artists touring 
under the auspices of the National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau, re 
cently organized under the direction of 
George Engles to promote the concert 
activities of radio artists. 

A concert singer before he went into 
radio Mr. McNamee’s last recital in 
New York was given in Aeolian Hall 
seven years ago. He made what was 
more or less his official radio début as 
a concert artist not long ago when he 
appeared as soloist in the Atwater 
Kent hour. 


A Distinctive Hour 


Kipling Program. (Everyready Hour, 
NBC System; Oct. 18). Honors for 
the week’s most unique presentations 
must be divided between General 
Motors South African Program, re- 
viewed elsewhere on this page, and the 
Eveready Hour’s Kipling broadcast. It 
is programs such as these which best 
give to radio a technic of presentation 
all its own, distinct in character from 
the visible mediums of entertainment. 


And it is this same Eveready Hour 
which has played no small share in 
evolving an effective style of radio 


showmanship. 

The American Singers and the or- 
chestra under Nathaniel Shilkret did 
their tidiest in musical settings, familiar 
to music lovers and Kipling devotees 
alike, of Gunga Din, Mother O’Mine, 
Fuzzy Wuzzy, Mandalay, the Smug- 
gler’s Song, Danny Deever and others. 
Especially moving was the dramatic 
presentation by one of the Singers of 
the eerie number, Boots. 

The program was an elaboration of 
the one presented several seasons back 
when a Kipling hour rightly drew manv 
requests for a repetition. 


Ifor Thomas, Lenora Cortez. (At- 
water Kent Hour, NBC System, Oct. 
28). Radio’s most consistent headline 
feature presented a Welsh tenor and an 
American pianist as the starred artists. 
Mr. Thomas, whose voice has been 
likened to that of his countryman, the 
late Evan Williams, shared the spot- 
light with Miss Cortez, who takes her 
surname from her maternal parent. 
They were aided in fashioning an in- 
teresting broadcast by the A.K. Orches- 
tra under the baton of Josef Pasternack. 

In the opinion of this listener, Mr. 
Thomas was not so much a_ second 
Williams as a good Mr. Thomas. The 
timbre of his voice is distinctly his own, 
as is his artistry and st-'e. Only in a 
broad sense might he be compared to 
the departed master of oratorio. Yet 
this is not intended to belittle Mr. 
Thomas. On the contrary, his voice 
and his art permit him to stand on his 
own feet. He included two favorite 
operatic vehicles in his program, namely 
La Réve from Massenet’s Manon and 
the sure fire La Donne e mobile. The 
former proved unsuited to his robust 
voice, and its delivery was lacking in 
finesse. But in the latter a free and 
spirited execution endowed this. peren- 
nial tune with more merit than it pos- 
sesses. It was in the opening Sound 
an Alarm from Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus that Mr. Thomas was at his 
best, and a very good best it was. 

Miss Cortez proved a sensitive and 
accomplished artist. Her technic was 





of the sort best likely to effect good 
reproduction, which is also essential to 
success in the most exacting concert 
circles. She also pedalled judiciously 
and showed interpretive sense in avoid- 
ing too much sentiment. Her list in- 
cluded Godowsky’s Gigue, Chopin’s 
Chant Polonaais and first impromptu, 
and in addition to Jonas’. Concert Etude. 
— the composer has dedicated to 
er. 

Come to the Fair Program. (CBS, 
Oct. 28). Again accepting (after 
several months) Columbia’s Come to 
the Fair invitation, extended each Sun- 
day night, the listener found it still pur- 
suing the even tenor of its ways. But 
the demeanor of the feature has taken 
on a different aspect. Whereas in the 
beginning, the Ntle, Come to the Fair, 
seemed logical enough for a broadcast 
which programmed carnival and festive 
numbers it now causes wonder and per- 
plexity. <A diligent and exhaustive re- 
study of the text and music of Stride 
la vampa from Verdi’s I! Trovatore, in- 
cluded on this evening’s list, failed to 
disclose any holiday characteristics. Nor 
did an equally conscientious survey of 
the third act introduction of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin net any light to dispel the 
mystery of the broadcast’s label. And 
there were other works, the moods of 
which were likewise alien. It was all 
a clue piece and musical background for 
the broadcasting of the station. call 
letters, only added to the confusion. 





in New 








She 
ALFRED CORTOT 
SCHOOL OF PIANO 


of the 
ECOLE NORMALE de 
MUSIQUE de PARIS 


Has re-opened its studio 
York under the 
direction of 


Mile. Berthe Bert 


who is M. Cortot’s repre- 
sentative in 
States and the authorized 
exponent of his method. 


PREPARATORY WORK FOR 
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Leigh Henry 
to Conduct 


Will Broadcast Program 
of His Own Works 


Lonvon.—For the second time within 
a few months, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is featuring a complete pro- 
gram of orchestral compositions by 
Leigh Henry, the London representa- 
tive of Musica, America. Last Jan- 
uary the Cardiff Station, the princi- 
pal Welsh radio center, invited Doctor 
Henry to conduct a program of his 
works, and he has now been invited to 
conduct a second concert of his own 
compositions with the Northern Wire- 
less Orchestra from Manchester Sta- 
tion, on the evening of Nov. 13. 

The program includes the Cymric 
Fanfare composed for the official open- 
ing of the Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales 1926, and the symphonic pre- 
lude, The Legend of Llyn-y-Fan, pro- 
duced under the composer at the same 
festival and later given at Bourne- 
mouth, also the Coronach,—The Bard 
of the Shadows,—produced at the first 
Concert and National Welsh Music at 
Swansea, 1926, together with the 
Celtic Cassation composed for the con- 
cert of Celtic chamber-orchestral mu- 
sic which the composer conducted at 
the opening of the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition of the National Eisteddfod at 
Swansea. Further items include the 
Suite for String Orchestra in Olden 
Style and another suite from the jazz- 
travesty ballet, An Idyll in Ebony, on 
a Jamaican negro folk tale. 





INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The first local artist 
to give a recital this season was Ed- 
wrad La Shelle, bass-baritone, heard 
in the Herron Art Institute on Oct. 19. 
His program included songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Handel. Harry 
I. Bowers of Chicago was a fine ac- 
companist. 
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Zimbalist Sees Jobs I ncreased by Synchronizations 





Efrem Zimbalist 


“6 E can no more stop the evolu- 
tion of the machine age than 
we can stop the passing of time. And 
why should musicians try to fight the 
mechanization of music? These new 
inventions can never drive out the in- 
dividual living musician, any more than 
the Ampico or Welte Mignon drove out 
the pianists, or the phonograph drove 
out singers, orchestras, and solo in- 
strumentalists! In fact, I believe that 
the latest synchronized movie orches- 
tras are going to create an even bigger 
market for the orchestral player.” 

So speaks Efrem Zimbalist. 

Having just returned from a two- 
year tour of the world, —the first time 
he left America since the beginning of 
the war,—Zimbalist has a clearer per- 
spective of the present situation in 
America than if he had observed every 
detail of the battle which became an 
open one with the organzation of a 
$10,000,000 fund of the musicians’ union 
for the purpose of halting mechaniza- 
tion. 

“How can synchronized movie orches- 
tras prove a-menace to the musician’s 
Job?” he asked. “It takes musicians to 
make the synchronizations? I think 
that, on the contrary, the number of 
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jobs for musicians will be increased, be- 
cause all the little towns which till 
now have been content with the local 
horn and piano as accompaniment to 
the movies are going to want orches- 
tral music, and that means more and 
more music must be played and re- 
corded. 

“Of course, I don’t know the ins 
and outs of the situation; but it seems 
to me that, just as the phonograph 
companies embraced the radio instead 
of battling it, the musicians’ union 
ought to find some way of profiting by 
the demand for mechanized music, in- 
stead of trying to stop it. I don’t 
think they can stop it, any more than 
they could stop people from flying.” 

Zimbalist—the name has such a 
musical twang that it doesn’t seem to 
want a “Mr.” in front of it—Zimbalist 
smiled a little apologetically, as if he 
felt he had been stepping out of his 
own particular .field. His expression, 
usually sombre and shy, cleared up 
warmly; one noticed the strength and 
depth of his blue eyes. 


Interchanging Tastes 


“America and Europe seem almost to 
be interchanging musical tastes,” he 
agreed, when asked about the musical 
sensations of Europe. “Jazz is king 
over there! The greatest excitement in 
Europe last year was Paul Whiteman 
and his band. Next to that was Jonny 
Spielt Auf. But America seems to be 
demanding real grand opera, and that’s 
even a bigger dose of medicine than 
a concert! Most European publics, 
even that of Russia, have more interest 
in musical comedy than in opera,—ex- 
cept for Italy and Germany. But no- 
where in the world, I feel safe to say, 
does one hear finer productions of opera 
than at the Metropolitan.” 

And remembering an abnormally 
bad performance of Boris Godunoff 
(without, of course, Feodor Chaliapine ) 
which was cheerfully applauded by a 
Berlin audience, ‘this writer did not 
venture a word in rebuttal. 

The first return concert of Efrem 
Zimbalist will take place Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 17, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. He will probably use his famous 
Titian Stradivarius, which he obtained 
for $33,000, and after much persuasion, 
from a reluctant owner who swore that 
no one but a greater master of the 
violin could have obtained it from him 
at anv price! 

S. I-K. 





PITTSBURG 


Lewando  pre- 


MEET IN 

PirrsspurGH.—Ralph 
sided at the Musicians’ Club’s October 
other composers, with William H. Oet- 
ting at the piano. Theodore Wettach, 
baritone songs by Schubert, Strauss and 
meeting. Cass Ward Whitney sang 
a veteran musician, was elected a life 
member. Plans were discussed for the 
Schubert celebration, in which the Mu- 
sicians’ Club and the Tuesday Musical 
Club will co-operate. 

The season’s first recital in the Pitts 
bureh Musical Institute took place on 
Oct. 23, when Robert Owrey, baritone, 
gave a program. He was assisted by 
Edna Keilly, pianist, and Conrad Mat 
ter, violinist. 

The first of a series of Sunday after- 
noon musical hours was presented at 





the Y.M. and W.H.A. on Oct. 21. Tak- 
ing part were Grace Bazell, cellist; Eva 
Young, violinist; and Sybil Young, 
pianist 

Hartrorp, Conn.—To provide for 


ambitious program in 1919, 
Horace Bushnell Memorial 
be opened, the Hartford 

Society has initiated a cam- 

a larger membership. 


a more 
when the 
Hall will 
Oratorio 

paign for 
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Machine Music Benefits Musicians 





Hasten Work 
on New Hall 


Tacoma Y.M.C. A. Aids 
Club Activity 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Nov. 1—Matinee 
programs, arranged by the Ladies’ 
Musical and St. Cecilia clubs, have pre- 
sented local musicians. 

Work on the new Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing was hastened that the auditorium 
might be ready for the musicale and 
which the Ladies’ Musical Club gave on 
Oct. 9, when a capacity audience en- 
joyed operatic arias sung in costume 
by Edwin G. Cook, bass, and piano 
numbers by Richard Whitacre. Mr. 
Cook sang the prologue to Pagliacci, 


and excerpts from Faust, and The 
Jolly Maid of Perth. Rose Karasek 
Schlarb was his accompanist. Mr. 


Whitacre was heard in numbers by 
Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Palmgren 
and Debussy. 


500 Are Invited 


More than 500 invitations were is- 
sued for the St. Cecilia program, given 
in the roof garden of the recently com- 
pleted Masonic Temple. Mrs. William 
Schneider, who coached with Louis 
Graveure last season, sang Verdi’s O 
Don Fatale and modern songs. A scene 
from Cadman’s opera Sayonara was 
given in costume by Mrs. J. Spence 
Eccles and her daughter Ardis Eccles, 
members of the St. Cecilia chorus, 
Richard Whitacre played piano music 
representataive of the French school. 

At Fort Lewis, known during war 
times as Camp Lewis, officers and their 
wives are forming a choral group with 
intent to give a Christmas program. 

Pace R. Hosmer. 





MUZIO UNAVAILABLE 
FOR CHICAGO 


Cuicaco — Manager Herbert M. 
Johnson of the Chicago Civic Opera 
has received a cable from Claudia 
Muzio, announcing that she will be un- 
able to fulfill her contract with the 
Civic Opera this season. Mme. Muzio, 
her mother, has been in delicate health 
for some time, and her doctors say a 
winter in Chicago, after the seasonal 
change from Buenos Aires, might 
prove fatal. Miss Muzio will not leave 
her mother’s side. As late as last 
week the Civic Opera had received a 
cable from Buenos Aires to the effect 
that Miss Muzio and her mother were 
sailing on the Southern Cross for 
New York. 


Mr. Johnson “has resumed negotia- 
tions with a leading dramatic soprano 
of Italy, an artist with a world-wide 
reputation for whom he has been try- 
ing for some time to find a place. It 
is more than probable that within the 
next few days announcement of an- 
other engagement for the Civic Opera 
season will be made,” states an an- 
nouncement. “The artist in question 
has sung not only at all the great 
houses of Italy, but also in South 
America and Australia. She has not 
yet appeared in North America, how- 
ever 





EW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 

Morris W. Watkins, at present 
in charge of music at the Pawling 
School, Pawling, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the Yale 
University Glee Club, to replace Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, conductor, who will 
spend a sabbatical year in Europe. Mr. 
Watkins has been an associate director 
of the Club for two years, and was its 
Pianist on the Enropean tour last sum- 


mer. 
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New eMusic Heard at Leeds 


And Sir Thomas Beecham Remains Militant in Thrilling 
Reading of Messiah 


ONDON, Oct. 17.—Following on 

his outburst at the Leeds Luncheon 
Club, Sir Thomas Beecham reverted to 
less debatable ground, and his con- 
ducting of major events in the Leeds 
Festival evoked general enthusiasm. 

Apart from Beecham’s magnetic in- 
fluence one’s main admiration goes to 
Norman Strafford for his training of 
the Leeds Festival Chorus which only 
an excellent choirmaster could have de- 
veloped into such an expressive medium 
for the week’s conductors. 

A major part of the program tra- 
versed familiar ground; but a great 
part was new to Leeds, and several 
works unfamiliar to England were pre- 
sented. Notable among the last was 
the Sea Drift of Delius, for baritone 
solo, chorus and orchestra, on portions 
of Walt Whitman’s poem. Debussy’s, 
The Blessed Damozel was sung in the 
French of the published edition. Beside 
these on the choral side we had Ber- 
lioz’s Te Deum, Brahms’ Requiem, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, Parry’s Job, 
Haydn’s The Seasons and Handel's 
Messiah. 

The orchestral features were Beet- 
hoven’s second symphony, Schubert’s 
symphony in C, portions of Vaughan 


Williams’ Pastoral symphony and 
Strauss’s Heldenleben. In a place apart 
came a Bach program, comprising 


choral works, the E major violin con- 
certo, the concerto for two pianos in C, 
the so-called overture in C,—really a 
dance suite,—for two oboes, bassoon 
and strings, and the Brandenburg con- 
certo for violin, flute and piano. 


Dramatizing Handel 


Something of Beecham’s verbal chal- 
lenge to convention was expressed in 
his reading of Messiah. Northern con- 
ceptions, were stunned by the defiance 
flung at Victorian Handelian habitudes. 
Yet one feels that his vigor and the 
momentum of his tempi, would have 
found the composer’s approval. On the 
other hand, drama approached the 
merely theatrical through the omission 
of the Amen chorus, though the culmu- 
lative climax of the Hallelujah chorus 
as a finale had a sensational thrill. 

Beecham’s militancy was the key to 
the solo renditions of Steuart Wilson 
and Harold Williams. Muriel Brun- 
skill sang the contralto role with rich- 
ness of tone, but was inclined to over- 
stress rhetorical traits. Florence Aus- 
tral utilized her lovely voice effectively ; 
but her reading lacked distinction. 


The Poetry of Delius 


I have heard more sensitive soloists 
than Dennis Noble in Delius’ Sea Drift; 
but his musicianship evoked favorable 
comment. Of the technical excellence 
of the choir under Beecham, to whom 
Delius is the apex of contemporary mu- 
sical expression, one cannot but be 
aware. One felt, however, that its main 
concentration was on comparatively 
novel problems, rather than on poetic 
and psychological aspects, and these with 
Delius are dominant factors of musical 
thought. 

Nevertheless, nothing could obscure 
the exquisitely virginal quality of the 
opening,—“Once paumanok, when the 
lilac scent was in the air and Fifth 
Month grass was growing”—-; there is 
the perfect prelude to the world’s fairy 
tale of love and mating. Nothing could 
dim the ecstasy of the growing passion 
of the music, a passion always imbued 
with a mystic sense of elemental forces. 


By Leigh Henry 


One senses them, symbolized, in the 
suggestion of enveloping night and the 
pervading sea-surge which is as much a 
spiritual factor as a physical impres- 
sion. Nothing could dull the poign- 
ancy of the tragic development. This 
is music which is born of, and is ‘part 
of, the eternal exaltation, and poighant 
idealism of youth. 


Vitalizing Brahms 


Alluring as was the Bach program, 
contemporary music demanded one’s 
presence in London when Sir Hugh Al- 
len directed works by this master. 

Back in Leeds, one had a further ex- 
perience of Beecham’s innovatory im- 
pulse in his reading of Brahms’ Ger- 
man Requiem. In many ways he had 
a heavier task than with the Handel 
work, in spite of the long convention 
stretching over the latter. The Brahms 
composition has much of the physical 
force and grim fervor of its essential 
racialness, it has also verbosity and fre- 
quent spiritual turgidity. Added to this 
one has to consider the increasing 
heaviness of the Brahms cult. To chal- 
lenge both required temerity and to suc- 
ceed in achieving a new vitality was a 
real triumph. Dora Labette and Harold 
Williams were soloists; but one could 
find nothing distinctive in their contrib- 
ution. 


A Survival of Job 


Parry’s Job presented a curious sur- 
vival on the closing day. It is dated in 
every way by Victorianism and shows 
Victorian wavering between media. Its 
opening, though laid out for orchestral 
background, is dominated by the choral 
feeling, the feeling of a corus in which 
the melodic line is everywhere bounded 
by block-building. True, this is a tra- 
dition one finds in classicism; but it 
negates many orchestral capacities and 
gives monotony to what should be the 
contrast between choir and orchestra. 

Another score emphatically dated,— 
though, by its brilliant orchestration, a 
relief after the Parry work, was the 
Heldenleben of Strauss. Here, cur- 
iously, the brilliancy of Beecham, who 
succeeded to the baton after Sir Hugh 
Allen’s direction of Job, only empha- 
sized the superficial theatricality of 
much of the music. 

Haydn’s The Seasons brought a re- 
freshing simplicity which was accen- 
tuated by the crystalline purity of tone 
and diction of Elsie Suddaby,—a York- 
shire soprano with far too little to do 
in this Yorkshire festival, and by the 
excellent singing of Parry Jones and 
Dennis Noble. The other major choral 
work was the Te Deum of Berlioz. 
Here Beecham achieved his finest effect 
in the direction of grandeur. Walter 
Hyde observed the histrionic rather 
than the more deeply emotional qualities 
of the solo part; but his singing was 
effective. 

Leeds Festival emerges as a personal 
triumph for Beecham and as a great 
choral event. Saying this does not de- 
tract from the value of Henry Gibson’s 
Pipe March, a joyous morsel, or the 
mordant humor,—though _irritatingly 
self-conscious,—of Walton’s Facade. 
Nor does it negate the good work of 
Keith Falkner, (the dignified solo bari- 
tone of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
tone in Job), the unanimity of May and 
Beatrice Harrison in Brahms’ double 
concerto for violin and ’cello, or the 
rich, though somewhat overemphasized, 
singing of Margaret Balfour in Elgar’s 
Sea Pictures. 


Neither in orchestral 
items nor in accompani- 
ments did the London 
Symphony Orchestra at- 
tain that unique level of 
ensemble which was 
present in the choral 
body, excellent though it 
generally was. In _ the 
one work, however, 
where especial subtlety 
was required,—the Delius 
Sea Drift,—the orchestra 
transcended the choir. 


Peace in the Promenades 


Rumor has been busy 
regarding the future of 
the Queen’s Hall prom- 
enade series. It has been 
hinted that differences 


existed between the een- By a 
tral corporation’s music 

section and Sir Henry 

J. Wood. Public pronouncements now 

counter such rumors. The Corpora 


tion states it hopes to have the co-oper 
ation of Sir Henry for next year’s 
promenade series and he also affirms 
that differences between himself and the 
Corporation are not to be considered 
seriously. 

The promenades came to an end with 
a sudden comparative flare of novelties. 
Besides Dame Ethel Smyth’s concerto 
for violin, horn and orchestra, wth 
Brosa and Aubrey Brain as soloists, 
we have had Hamish MacCunn’s re 
vived overture The Land of the Moun 
tain and Flood, a work with a rich 
rhythmic current running through it 
and having varied color, as well as vi 
tal themes. 

The concluding night created a fresh 
precedent by the introduction of a new 
work, The Rock, by Dorothy Howell 
Two contemporary British works fig 
ured on the same program, Vaughan 
Williams’ Pastoral symphony, given in 
its entirety, with vocal solo, under the 


composer, and the fugal finale,—last 
movement,—of Arthur’ Bliss’s color 
symphony. 

Dame Smyth’s concerto, produced 


here some time ago, is more notable for 
the acrobatic problems which it presents 
to the horn performer than for any re 
markable expression of personality. 


Emerges Triumphant 


After a prolonged retirement, Arthur 
tional as extreme, and Bliss’s music 
Leaving aside the color analogies which 
the composer has attached, or allowed 
to be attached, to his composition, the 
fact remains that, as music, Bliss’s 
work has stood the test of time. 

The interim has accustomed us to 
many things which struck the conven- 
tional as extreme, and Bliss’s music 
emerges as clear as daylight. It has 
the consistency and the sense of fine 
tone painting which constitutes the 
height of decorative design. The fu- 
gal theme and its counter-subject march 
inevitably toward a dramatic climax. 

Bliss, once a conductor of whom one 
had serious doubts, has evolved im- 
mensely in this direction. He gave us 
one of the finest demonstrations of ex- 
pressive gesture and rhythmic intima- 
tion seen for a long time. Subtleties 


femonstrations of 
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Bliss .. . “gave one of the finest 
expressive gesture 


seen tn a long time.” 


were indicated without any redundancy 
ocr exaggeration of gesture. 


Backhaus’ Recital 


The main attraction of Wilhelm 
Kackhaus’s piano recital at Queens Hall, 
apart from keyboard mastery in itself, 
was the first London presentation of 
some Variations on a Theme, in the 
form of various lyrical forms, by Tchai 
kovsky. ‘Vhile charming enough after 
the fashion of nineteenth century salon 
music, one could not discover in these 
micces anything justifying their wide 
dissemination. 





Waver_y, lowa.—The first number 
on the Wartburg Normal College 
Lyceum Course was presented by Elsa, 
Greta and Maria Hilger, three sisters 
who play piano, violin and ’cello. 
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Schubert i 


New Dress 


—and further Notes on 
NC ew Books of e Music 


By Sydney Dalton 


EVERAL interesting and attractive- 

ly bound books have accumulated. 
They invite inspection on account of 
their gay and effective dress, as a pre- 
liminary incentive to closer examina- 
tion. One that is particularly com- 
pelling, both in the way it is presented 
and in its subject matter, is Alexander 
Dean's reconstruction of Schubert’s 
pastoral operetta, Rosamunde (Silver, 
Burdett and Co.). I call this work a 
reconstruction because, as those who 
are familiar with Schubert's composi- 
tions will remember, this delightful 
creation of the great melodist was lost 
to the public for many years. The dis- 
covery by Sir George Grove and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan of the music in a dusty 
cupboard in Vienna in 1867—forty-four 
years after its first and last brief run 
of two days—did not account for the 
libretto, by Wilhelmina von Chezy, who 
wrote Euryanthe for Weber. 

In this new edition of Schubert's 
work the libretto has been newly writ- 
ten by Mr. Dean, assistant professor 
of drama in the Yale University School 
of Fine Arts, who bases his book upon 
the original story. A number of 
changes have been made, naturally, and 
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the former four acts have been cut to 
two. But Mr. Dean has made every 
effort to preserve not only the story, 
but also the flavor of the work in his 
dialogue. 

The charm and grace of Schubert's 
music, both orchestral and vocal, de- 
serve to live again in their continuity 
and entirety, and Mr. Dean and the 
publishers have done more than a 
little toward the Schubertian cause in 
this centennial offering. 

Several Schubert songs, not in the 
original score, have been added, but they 
fit into the picture so admirably that 
their inclusion in no way takes undue 
liberties with the composer’s idea. 

There are no technical difficulties to 
speak of, so far as the work of the 
principals is concerned, and the score 
has been designed for performance by 
school, college and amateur organiza- 
tions, as well as for more elaborate ef- 
forts. The production has been simpli- 
fied and aided in every way by the 
elaborate instructions given concerning 
costumes, staging, dances, and so forth. 
The colored plates, showing the cos- 
tumes, are particularly helpful. 


Songs of Yesterday 


The old family photograph album, 
the wax flowers under glass, and the 
horsehair upholstery in the parlor are 
recalled to mind with a glance through 
the pages of a volume entitled The 
Songs of Paul Dresser (Boni & Live- 
right). The period is reflected in the 
steriopticon song slides that are used as 
illustrations, and the picture is more 
definitely outlined in the fifty-eight 
songs, written and composed by Dres- 
ser, that make up most of the book. 

The first thing that strikes the curi- 
ous reader is the introduction, written 
by Theodore Dreiser, brother of the 
composer. In six pages the novelist 
conveys a very definite and clearcut 
picture of his brother—his virtues, his 
weaknesses and his career—and of the 
Broadway of the nineties. We see 
Paul Dresser as _ epitomizing the 
thoughts, moods and tastes of the man 
in the street of his day; and, after 
reading over the words and music of 
his songs, one may be forgiven a mo- 
ment of self back-patting. For what- 
ever our present-day short fallings in 
the matter of taste, we do get better 
made and more imaginative music in 
our popular songs, and we are cer- 
tainly not so lugubriously sentimental. 

Dresser was doubtless the most pop- 
ular song writer of his day. He was 
the composer of many nationally known 
hits, as well as being an actor, play- 
wright and writer of a funny column 
in a western daily. He evidently pos- 
sessed the gold-gathering ability of be- 
ing able to sense what the public 
wanted and turning it into songs that 
were bought by the thousands. 

It is only necessary to mention On 
the Banks of the Wabash, Far Away 
and Just Tell Them That You Saw Me 
to remind the reader of Dresser’s great 
popularity, and those who turn the 
pages of this memorial book will un- 
doubtedly find something that will be 
of interest. It may start the tears of 
those for whom such songs have an 
appeal, or it may serve as something 
of a comentary upon the American 
public of forty years ago. 
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WINS SCHOLARSHIP 





F 
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Mildred Whitehill Richter 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music announces Mildred Whitehill 
Richter as the winner, in open contest, 
of the first D. Hendrik Ezerman Foun- 
dation scholarship with Olga Samaroff. 
This scholarship is Mme. Samaroff’s 
contribution to the Foundation, a fund 
started shortly after the death of Mr. 
Ezerman in January, 1928. Miss 
Richter entered the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory in 1920, studied with Mr. 
Ezerman until his death and _ since 
then has been a member of Mme. Sa- 
maroft’s master class. 

The requirements for the contest 
were the playing of a prelude and fugue 
from Bach's Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord, one Beethoven sonata, a Chopin 
prelude, one piece of the candidate’s 
own choice and an ear and theory test. 





Four Singable Songs 


Charles Fonteyn Manney is both 
author and composer of Stars of Love, 
a song that is put out for high and 
medium voices (Oliver Ditson Co.). It 
is a number that might be used with 
profit and pleasure as a teaching piece, 
and it would be equally acceptable as 
an encore. The same music is used for 
both verses of the poem, with a slight 
change at the end to heighten the 
effect. 

Composer and author are again one 
in Lourine Kummer’s sleep song, De 
Kindes’ Man. It is a tuneful little 
number, with a swinging refrain, in 
which the composer desires, primarily, 
to keep the rhythm going, and is not so 
particular about the syllable accents. 

Sweet be Your Dreams, from the 
pen of Robert ountington Terry, is 
another simple melody put out from the 
Ditson press. It, like the sleep song 
mentioned above, is published in keys 
for high and low voices. 

Cecil Cowles has written an energetic 
and well-made song in his mood for 
high voice, entitled Till the Tale is 
Told (G. Schirmer). The music used 
for the last verse is, to be sure, remi- 
niscent of an English ballad that is still 
popular, but it is more than likely that 
Mr. Cowles did not realize the similar- 
ity. 


An Easy Violin Swite 


Good teaching pieces for young 
violinists are not frequently received 
for review, and it is therefore a 
pleasure to be able to recommend some- 
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Education Ex- 

hibitors’ Association an- 
nounces the following  confer- 
ences of music educators: 

Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, Cleveland; Dec. 27, 28 
and 29. 

Southern Conference for Music 
Education, Asheville, N. C.; 
March 6, 7 and 8. 

Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Philadelphia; March 
13, 14 and 15. 








Southwest Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Wichita, Kan.; April 
3, 4 and 5. 

Northwest Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Spokane; April 10, 
11 and 12. : 

North Central Music Super- = 


visors’ Conference, Milwaukee; 


April 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
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thing of the kind. Lucina Jewell is 
the composer of A Little Suite (G. 
Schirmer) that uses only the first posi- 
tion for the violin and avoids octaves 
in the piano accompaniments. The old 
dance forms have been used in this 
suite with striking success, and the 
five numbers are entitled Prelude, Sara- 
bande, Gavotte, Air and Jig. 


Simple Piano Pieces 


Do You Believe in Fairies? is the 
general title of a set of five piano 
pieces for young people by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman ( White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co.). It is well that 
potential pianists should be able to en- 
joy Mr. Cadman’s attractive melodies, 
and in these numbers they are afforded 
ample opportunity of so doing. The 
pieces are of about third grade calibre, 
full of life and brightness and well 
adapted to student needs. The five 
separate titles are; The Fairy Grena- 
dier, Dream Fairies, Firelight Fairies, 
Br’er Rabbit and the Fairy, and Pan 
and the Fairies. 

For the child just beginning piano 
lessons, Frederic Groton’s Two Little 
Piano Pieces With Words (G. Schir- 
mer) are useful. Sweet Melody, and 
Sleep, Baby Dear are as simple as pos- 
sible and, at the same time tuneful. 

That’s What Happens! a Suite Poet- 
ique by Marie Seuel-Holst (Willis 
Music Co.) contains six pieces that are 
well adapted to the needs of second 
grade pupils. The music is tuneful and 
possesses, as well, harmonic and rhyth- 
mic interest. The illustrations enhance 
the interest of the book not a little. 
The pieces -are severally entitled When 
the Bugle Calls, When the Boat Drifts, 
When Dobbin Canters, When Daddy 
says Goodnight, When Fireflies Play 
and When the Brook Babbles. All the 
numbers are available separately, also. 

Probably no edition for male voices 
surpasses in excellence, variety and vol- 
ume the Harvard University Glee Club 
Collection, arranged by Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison (E. C. Schirmer Music 
Co.). A great many of the separate 
numbers have been reviewed in these 
columns from time to time, and all of 
them have been of such worth that any- 
one interested in the literature of the 
male chorus would wish to add them 
to his library. In order to facilitate 
this, the publishers have issued them 
in bound books from time to time, and 
volume three has recently been re- 
ceived. It is, as usual, a collection of 
rare merit, containing twenty-five 
choruses by Bach, Byrd, Chabrier, Cui, 
Gluck, Gretchaninofy, Handel, Lasso, 
Morley, Moussorgsky, Schiitz, Sulli- 
van, Volpius and Weelkes, besides five 
folk songs and carols. 
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UMEROUS vocal discs claim at- 

tention this week, and a generous 
list of operatic selections is headed by 
Victor’s excellent album release of La 
Boheme. 

The recording of Puccini’s lyrical 
masterpiece calls for approbation. It 
was, like the Rigoletto album, executed 
in Milan by artists, chorys, orchestra 
and a director affiliated with La Scala 
Opera. The singers chosen for the 
projection of this score are competent. 
Rosina Torri, cast as Mimi, is one of 
the younger Italian artists who has 
been commended in her own country 
and in England. The baritone Badini, 
who sings Marcello, has also been 
praised for his artistry in both coun- 
tries. Giorgini, the tenor, has a lyric 
voice of an agreeable quality; he sings 
with a nice regard for phrasing, and 
refrains from undue sentiment. Con- 
sidered as a whole, this projection is a 
duplication of the type of performance 
one would hear in the best opera houses 
in Italy, where the star-system does not 
exist. La Bohéme is issued as album 
number M. 35, and is complete on thir- 
teen large discs. 


What a Tenor Sings 


L’Elisir d’Amore, Donizetti; Quanto 
e bella, and Una furtiva lagrima. 
Columbia, 8943M. 

Gli Ugonotti, Meyerbeer; Bianca al 
par di neve; and I Pescatori di Perle, 
Bizet; Mi par d’udire ancora. Colum- 
bia, 8944M. 

Carmen, Bizet, 
and, Ay del Ay, Osman. 


8945M. 

Mefistofele, Boito; Dai campi dai 
prati, and Epilogo. Columbia, 8946M. 

Il Piccolo Marat, Mascagni; Duet 
finale, Act 2. Columbia, 8941-8942M. 

Cuore Infranto, Bettinelli; and Es- 
panolita, Penella. Columbia, 3915M. 
All sung by Hipolito Lazaro, aided in 
the duet by Mafalda de Voltri. 

Lazaro has a rich tenor voice. He 
was, for a number of seasons, a lead- 
ing tenor at the Metropolitan Opera, 
and has been much admired in Europe 
and South America. These discs, al- 
though primarily made for South 
American export, can be obtained 
through any dealer. In many of these 
selections, Lazaro gives extremely fine 
examples of singing. His Carmen aria 
and the companion song are good; so, 
too, is the Epilogo from Mefistofele. I 
prefer the Quanto e bella from L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore to Una furtiva lagrima; 
in the latter Lazaro’s tone inclines 
toward a tremolo, a fault found in sev- 
eral numbers. The duets from II Pic- 
colo Marat are very well sung by both 
artists. Some critics consider this 
opera Mascagni’s finest score. It has 
maturity of style and an effective emo- 
tionalism. The two Spanish songs at 
the end of the list are also sung well. 


Romanza-de fiore; 
Columbia, 


For the Piano 


Pavane pour une Infante Defunte, 
Ravel; piano solo played by Myra 
Hess. Columbia, No. 157M. 


Serenata, and That Futuristic Rag; 
piano solos played by the composer, 
Rube Bloom. Okeh, No. 41073. 

Was It A Dream, Transcription by 
Geo. Grozier; Dorsey Bros. and their 
Concert Orchestra. Okeh, No. 41083. 

Damnation of Faust, Berlioz, 
Rakoczy March; and Dance of the 


BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by PETER HUGH REED 





Alexander Kisselburgh, who sings 
for Columbia. 


Slyphs ; played by Harty and the Hallé 
Orchestra. Columbia, No. 50086D. 

Somehow Myra Hess’ record of the 
Ravel Pavane does not come off as 
welt as~one could wish. The compas- 
sionate beauty is not unfolded in the 
manner of the rose, petal by petal. 
Perhaps the recording-engineer lifted 
her soft passage—for surely Miss Hess 
did not play, say the passage marked 
Tres lointain, quite so loudly. But 
for all the unrecorded expressiveness 
however, there is still the musical sen- 
sibility of this fine pianist in evidence— 
and, if she has felt a more poignant 
tenderness than is registered, I should 
blame it on piano recording which is 
not yet impeccable. The recording here 
does not seem to be as successful as in 
the’ Debussy preludes Miss Hess 
played. Nevertheless this little disc 
will give pleasure, and should prove a 
help to the student. 


Popular Compositions 


Rube Bloom has attracted much at- 
tention for his popular compositions for 
the piano. Here is.one which has been 
given considerable approbation. The 
recording is fine. 

Harty’s reading of the 
March is a fine one which is neither 
unduly theatrical or pompous. Harty 
prefers to recreate the music entirely 
from its rhythmic structure, permitting 
his climaxes to build themselves, 
rather than stressing effects in an obvi- 
ous manner. The charm of the ballet 
is most effective in the even rhythmic 
flow which he retains. The recording 
too is unusually good. It was evidently 
made in a concert hall, hence the Hallé 
Orchestra is at its best. Incidently, it 
is one of the foremost orchestral organ- 
izations projecting today. 


Rakoéczy 


From Wagner to Dukas 


Kaiser March, Wagner; Sir Dan 
Godfrey and Symphony Orchestra. Col- 
umbia, No. 50081D. 


Ariane et Barbe Bleue, Dukas; Pre- 
ludes to Acts 2 and 3, played by Piero 
Coppola and Symphony Orchestra. Vic- 
tor, No. 59017. 

Orfeo, Ballet Suite, Gluck-Mottl; 
played by Blech and the State Opera 
Orchestra. Victor, No. 59019. 

Siegfried’s Funeral March from 
Gétterdammerung, Wagner; played by 
von Schillings and Grand Symphony 
Orchestra. Odeon, No. 5150. 

Gypsy Baron Fantasie, Johann 
Strauss; played by Edith Lorand and 
her orchestra. Odeon, No. 3230. 

Godfrey has given us a sound per- 
formance of Wagner’s Kaiser March, 
and the recording is good. This march 
was written for Wilhelm of Prussia, 
following the war of 1870. The perora- 
tion of this composition is based upon 
the national hymn Heil dem Kaiser, 
Kénig Wilhelm. Originally a chorus 
was employed in this finale. 

Dukas’ opera, founded on the story 
of Blue Beard and his seventh wife 
Ariane, contains some very impressive 
and effective music. Rich harmonic ef- 
fects and a fullness of scoring in these 
preludes are arresting. Those who have 
heard the opera of which Geraldine 
Farrar once sang the feminine name 
part so splendidly, will attest that Dukas 
has forecast the plot of his different 
acts in an absorbing manner. The re- 
cording is excellent. 

Blech adds another orchestral record- 
ing to his list with Gluck’s ballet music. 
That beautiful and melodic dance of the 
Happy Spirits in Orfeo forms the 
major portion of the present arrange- 
ment, This disc should be heard by all 
lovers of symphonic music along with 
the one ahove. 

Von Schillings gives an impressive 
reading of Siegfried’s Funeral March. 
The recording is fine, and brings out 
the senority and the depth of tonal col- 
oring which Wagner so superbly con- 
ceived. Though von Schillings fails to 
attain the precision that Coates has ob- 
tained, the recording has a richness and 
depth which makes it distinctly worth- 
while. 


Four Singers Contribute 


Swing Low Sweet Chariot; and 
Were You Dere? Negro Spirituals; 
sung by Edna Thomas. Columbia, No. 
1476D. 

Just for Today, Seaver and Part- 
ridge; and The Voice in the Winder- 
ness, J. P. Scott; sung by Alexander 
Kisselburgh, Columbia. No. 1479D. 

Carmen, Bizet; Habanera, and Card 
Scene; sung by Sophie’ Braslau. 
Columbia. No. 156M. 

By the Bend of the River, Haig- 
Edwards; coupled with Pour Toi, 
Goodman; sung by Grace Moore. 
Brunswick, No. 15186. 

Those who like spirituals should hear 
Edna Thomas sing Were You Dere? 
and Swing Low Sweet Chariot. The 
simple pathos of the former is brought 
out with an expressive poignancy and 
an unaffected emotionalism which is 
both admirable and moving. In the 
latter song, Miss Thomas is effective in 
a somewhat different arrangement of 
this old favorite. 

Kisselburgh displays his excellent re- 
gard for diction in this disc. Scott's 
effective song is somewhat spoilt by 
over amplification, which is a pity be- 
cause the innocuous sentiment of the 
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other song does not deserve to stand 
forth in a better representation. 

Sophie Braslau has made one of her 
best records in the two arias from 
Carmen. The naturally robust timbre 
of her voice lends itself to a most ef- 
fective interpretation of the Card Scene. 
This and her recent recording of The 
Erl King are remarkable performances. 
In the former Braslau brought out the 
four voices of the son, the father, the 
narrator and death in a dramatic man- 
ner. Her performance, in fact, might 
be called melodramatic, with its re- 
lentless adumbration of a _ hopeless 
finale. Although the MHabanera re- 
quires a more lyrical type of voice, 
Miss Braslau is nevertheless impressive, 
because she does not seek to refine her 
expression but rather renders it in the 
manner of the impetuous cigarette girl. 

Grace Moore has a vocal charm 
which it would be absurd to deny. The 
two songs offered here are a matter of 
personal taste, since they are virtually 
neither one thing nor the other. The 
incongruity of singing a song in 
French and then offering a chorus in 
English would seem to be another ex- 
ample of bad taste in recording. 


More From The Operas 


Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni; 
Siciliana, and Brindisi; sung by Mario 
Chamlee. Brunswick, 15175. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Voi lo sapete; 
and Tosca, Puccini; Vissi d’arte; sung 
by Maria Jeritza. Victor, 1346. 

Tosca; Te Deum, sung by Cesare 
Formichi and chorus; coupled with 
Thais, Massenet; Duet and finale, Act 
3; sung by Formichi and Grace Holst. 
Columbia, 50087D. 

The King’s Henchman, Deems Tay- 
lor; Oh Caesar, great wert Thou, and 
Nay, Marcus lay him down; sung by 
Lawrence Tibbett and Metropolitan 
Chorus. Victor, 8103. 

Tom der Reimer, Loewe; 
Fritz Gabsch. Victor, 81294. 

Tale of Mother Fox, coupled with 
Plovers; 4041. Port of Habu, cou- 
pled with Sleepy Head; 4042. Whaler’s 
Song, coupled with youthful Boatman; 
4043. Lament, coupled with Gombei 
Sow; 4045. Japanese songs sung by 
Yosie Fujiwara, issued by Victor. 

Der Nussbaum, Schumann; and Ave 
Maria, Schubert; sung by Elisabeth 
Rethberg. Brunswick, 15145. 

Chamlee’s re-recording of arias from 
Cavalleria Rusticana cannot be called 
one of his successful achievements. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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GINA PINNERA 
IS ACCLAIMED 
IN CONCERT 


Promise Forecast Six 
Months Ago Comes to 
Brilliant Fruition. 








HEARERS ENTHRALLED 


Charming Singer Mis- 
tress of Art of 
Presentation. 





By CHARLES D. ISAACSON. 


A half year ago an unknown Amer- 
ican singer took Carnegie Hall and 
gave a concert. At that time she was 


a good singer. 
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“Clarion tones of real beauty aroused the enthusié 


“It is unmistakably a lovely voice, faultless] 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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This soprano has one of the best voices, in quali 
abouts for many musical moons”—New York Ameri. 


“Miss Pinnera showed an exceptional voice” 
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“Tributes of applause, flowers and even of cheeriz 


“Gina Pinnera’s fresh, powerful and well-trained 


“The voice is inherently gorgeous—its magnificent 


mn After last night there is no doubt 
that Gina Pinnera is one of the great- és . E . 
est voices of our day and age. A rich 1 f m fi 99__NJ York S 
She is, in my opinion, the unique vo ce Oo great agni cence ew 
The re- American singer, the American woman 
ting of artist of our generation. 
" ad Gina Tinnera has no more trovble 
rance| singing than her listeners have in 2 
rthou, | hearing what she is giving forth. TIMES HERALD TRIBUNE 
an of} Gina Pinnera has the facility of { 
7 af- handling everything she —e and “Gina Pinnera Wins Favor—- “Gina Pinnera Presents Recital || 
. giving to it, so mightily the weight of j ; ‘ ' : - 
iving authority, that for the moment, at Soprano Delights Large Audi- at Carnegie Hall—Soprano 

As-} least, it seems to her audience that ence m Carnegie Hall Sings for Largest Audience of || 

hers is the final word, hers the stad- the Season 
a has|ard of interpretation and production. “Gina Pinnera gave a recital 
ee Debut Memorable. of songs and opera airs last “Gina Pinnera, the soprano 
ithout| Since that debut night, which is to; poy night in Carnegie Hall before who made a sensational début 
9u of | become, it seems, a memorable one, it | heen a large and enthusiastic audi- last season, was heard again 

present day American musical history|jn A ence that included many in recital at Carnegie Hall || 
= —since that night, Gina Pinnera has| |, musicians. Her fresh and last evening. One of the 
aan Geen Ree Beas 7 — = p powerful voice, combined with largest audiences which has 

. ae. >| sear a pleasing personality and yet assembled this autumn 

charming to behold. She has learned K | is Defied : 

the art of presenting herself. She has “ope s Defied. aia true dramatic temperament greeted her throughout the || 

acquired the ability of handling her- _Here is something: I defy the great ¥ again won the favor of her program with much applause, || 

self, as well as her voice. Last night | Kappel of the Metropolitan to sing the | pic: hearers. Exuberant _ spirit and Rosa Ponselle risked 
she accomplished the rare gift of| Rattle Cry as Pinnera did last night. | sor and beauty of tone evoked i ij | 

turning from the terrific operatic/On the other hand, where is the Iyri¢ ones loud and long applause. The . pe Sseanar py Boy tanguereen , 
ip aria, “Casta Diva.” of “Norma,” to| soprano who can do with such pianis- | the singer's flair for climatic erate hear her sing |} 

the little melody, “Mighty lak a! sim« ind a i effect and clarion tones of ‘Ernani involami.’ Miss Pin- || 

H ; imo, such restraint, such suppressed | tic : 

Rose,” and making each seem greater] beauty, the “Minnelied” of that un-| thei: real beauty aroused the en- nera has both the figure and || 
ori- than the other! ‘ known writer? riag pa of her audience. voice of the traditionally 
ane _Bhe built the Battle Cry of “Brutn- Pinuera made a program of unique 1SS innera brought her great in the vocal world. The 

hilde” until it raised the roof; the| charm; beside the aries mentioned program to a brilliant con- entire sum of her artistic as- 

t|tones were huge, tremendous, gargan-| she included “Ernani involami” which| | ‘!usion with Briinnhilde’s bat- sets is spent upon her tone 

s,,tuan, Yet they were as smooth and|some said was her best (I did net | TeP* tle aw from, “Walkire’ and production, and it totals an 

cric | Pure and as velvety and caressing, as|hear it) and “Divinites du Styx”; | ¢%? the Pace, Pace, mio Dio’ almost constant perfection 
the tones of the Gretchaniuoff “Lull-|she presented groups of Grieg, Schu-' T! a La Forza del Destino. It is unmistakably a lovely 

the |aby.” bert. Brahms and her “Feldeinsam-| “re age oe perhaps at her best voice, faultlessly placed, ju- 
al Adjectives? Adverbs? Glorifications? | keit” was the gem. A song of Daniel | J"** wt : i - Wagner fragment, diciously used, full powered 

he | Enthusiasms? Yes, and more than can | Wolf, “Iris,” was much liked, and the ps mu she delivered with fine and without strain. She was 

mt |here be said: Let us shout it, for|exquisite “Ihe” of George Liebling | ?¥ rey | oy Pages freedom, to the most successful in the Ernani 
tion |} here, in my belief is a singer, such as| were part of a program which went be a 1S . ,- ron audience which aria, the ‘Norma’ Casta Diva 
comes once in a lifetime. Here is an | afield to delight. tall - sen er with masses of and the Ho-yo-to-ho of the 

American Melba! Here is a combina- Giuseppe Bambeschek who was with bor —— “Walkuere’ Bruennhilde.” 

d tion of the finest coloratura, with the | Pinnera at her debut fortunately re- “ — 
noblest of dramatic sopranes, and the| turned last night. He was a pleasure | ** 
most delicate of lieder-legere artists. | to hear, and a model for many an ac- on 
A sort of Melba-Ponselle-Guilbert. companist to follow. ML, 
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“Gina Pinnera’s Voice Pleases 
to High Degree 

“Gina Pinnera, who made 
her début in New York last 
season, and won praise from 
even the hardest-shell critics, 
made her re-appearance last 
evening at Carnegie Hall and 
again gave occasion’ for 
warmly encouraging words 
from the reviewers. This 
soprano has one of the best 
voices, in quality, range, and 
power, that has been raised in 
song hereabouts for many 
musical moons. In addition 
to its even placement and 
confident emission, Miss Pin- 
nera’s vocal organ possesses 
also peculiarly rich coloring 
and is utilized by its owner 
with appealing expressiveness. 
Perfection beckons to Miss 
Pinnera. She was beautifully 
at ho mein Verdi’s chromo- 
melodramatic ‘Ernani_in- 
volami’ aria, from ‘Ernani’ 
and also did amazingly broad 
if not flawlessly phrased 
singing in the Bellini’s tre- 
mendous ‘Casta Diva’ aria 
from ‘Norma,’ Resonant, full- 
throated was Miss Pinnera’s 
projection of the _ ringing 
‘Ho-yo-to-ho’ cry from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Walkiiere.” The audi- 
ence gave the singer rousing 
evidence of their delight.” 
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“Gina Pinnera Sings at 


Carnegie Hall 


“Miss Pinnera has forged 
ahead as a singer since she 
was heard here before. 
With a fine dramatic so- 
prano of genuine grand 
opera type, she aroused her 
large audience last night by 
her performance of operatic 
excepts. Miss _ Pinnera 
showed an exceptional voice 
coupled with no little 
achievement in its develop- 
ment, and possesses the 
valuable gift of interesting 
her hearers by all she does.” 
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“Gina Pinnera Wins Ap- 

plause—Soprano Is Heard 

in Recital at' Carnegie Hall 
by Large Audience 


“A taxing program of 
songs and operatic excerpts 
—the later ranging from 
Alceste’s ‘Divinités du 
Styx’ to Bruennhilde’s ‘Ho- 
ye-to-ho !’—made the offer- 
ing of Gina Pinnera, so- 
prano, at Carnegie Hall last 
evening. A large audience 
was on hand, and tributes 
of applause, flowers and 
even of cheering were the 
order of the occasion. Of 
course Mme. Pinnera had 
to supplement her printed 
list with encores. Nature 
has been kind to this lady 
in the essential of voice. 
Her soprano is properly 


powerful and brilliant and’ 


has the potentiality of great 
beauty. She is gifted with 
a flexible throat.” 











“Gina Pinnera 


“To torrents of ap- 
plause sufficiently tur- 
bulent to gratify the 
vanity of the most 
illustrious prima don- 
na, Gina Pinnera dis- 
closed a voice of ex- 
traordinary natural 
beauty. The voice is 
inherently gorgeous, 
its magnificent upper 
register of surprising 
volume and brilliance.” 








STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
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MARINE BAND AIDS 
BANGOR CHARITIES 


Bancor, Me.—It had been many 
years since the United States Marine 
Band visited our city, and time has 
brought many changes in its personnel. 
Brought here on Oct. 16 under the aus- 
pices of the Kiwanis Club, of which EI- 
mer E. McFarland is president, the 
band gave afternoon and evening pro- 
grams for the benefit of local charities. 
The soloists were John P. White, cor- 
net; and Robert E. Clark, trombone. 
On the programs were compositions by 
Dvorak, Coleridge-Taylor Rachmani- 
noff, Svendsen, Sousa and Pierné. 

—J. L. B. 
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T THE completion of his eighth 

season as conductor of the Sum- 
mer Symphony Orchestra of _ the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, John Warren Erb sailed on the 
Homeric to spend the summer in read- 
ing scores with Siegfried Ochs, con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus. 

After a visit to London publishers, 
Mr. Erb took advantage of the Im- 
perial Airway Services and flew by way 
of Paris and Basel to Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


Joins Ochs 


He joined Mr. Ochs at Pontresina, 
Engadine, where the celebrated con- 
ductor has spent his summer for forty 
years. There the days were spent in 
reading the great choral works of Bach, 
including the Christmas Oratorio, St. 
Matthew’s Passion, and the B minor 
mass. 

There followed a day in Basel which 


HOUeeneeaeeeneanenennrinnt teereaerenarenn 


included a visit to Felix Weingartner, 
director of the Basel Conservatory, con- 
ductor of the Basel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and of the Basel Opera. 

Mr. Erb was invited by Bernard 
Henking, conductor of the Dom Choir 
of Madgeburg, to hear the rehearsals 
of this choral organization, which was 
about to tour Europe and Finland. 


Goes to Berlin 


From Madgeburg, Mr. Erb went to 
Berlin. There, through the influence of 
Mr. Ochs, Mr. Erb had access to the 
original manuscripts of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Mozart in the Berlin Staals- 
Bibliothek. 

Mr. Erb returned on the Hamburg 
American Reliance to open a depart- 
ment of music at Lafayette College and 
to begin a season of rehearsals, coach- 
ing, and accompanying at his studio in 
New ork. He also accepted the con- 
ductorship of the Musical Arts Chorus 
of Easton. 


porenneniatne 


Julliard Scholarship Awards 


HE Juilliard Graduate School of 

Music has awarded _ eighteen 
scholarships for study at the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, for the 
season. Awards were made in de- 
partments of piano, theory, violin and 
voice. The list follows, with the former 
teachers’ names given in brackets: 

Piano: Carl Brom, (Olga Kuechler) ; 
Alfred Thompson, (Mrs. Sylvester 
Watkins); Margaret Hazelton, (Mrs. 
Carl Busch) ; Edna McEachern, (David 
Campbell); Etta Fischbach, (Ignace 
Hilsberg) ; Marguerite Porter, (Hom- 
er Grunn); Lloyd B. Wickersham, 
(Bristow Hardin). 

Theory, (normal course for teach- 
ers): Dora Miller, Mr. Frisken. 

Violin: Anna Berger, (Ovide Mu- 
sin); Robert Gross, (Mr. Dethier) ; 
Louis Levitt, (Henry Dubroff); Al- 
fred Lustgarten, (Leon Sametine) ; 
Aaron Shapiro, (Hans Letz). 

Voice: Dorothy Calhoun, (Mrs. 
Toedt); William Carrigan, (William 
W. DeRoin); Carl Diton, (Perley 
Dunn Aldrich) ; Ruth Hembdt, (Arthur 
Alexander); Doyden Susmago, (James 
Hamilton). 

The Juilliard Graduate School of Mu- 
sic has granted forty-two fellowship 
awards for 1928-1929 to applicants ex- 
amined during the week of Oct. 1. 
Twenty-two fellowships were awarded 
in May, making a total of sixty-four 
new fellowship students at the Fradu- 
ate School this year. In addition to 


these, ninety-eight scholarships were 
awarded through the extension depart- 
ment to students at various approved 
schools throughout the country. 


October Examinations 


Results of October fellowship awards are 
annovneed as follows, with the _ teachers’ 
names given in parenthesis. 

’Cello: Virginia Quarles (Frank John); 
Mildred Sanders (Christian Erck); Emmett 
Sargent (Gerard Hebbing). 

Composition: Charles Naginsky (Nikolai 
Mednikoff); Dorothea Nolte (Marion Bauer); 
Paul Nordoff (Olga Samaroff; Hedy Spielter 
(Andre Bloch); Christos Vrionides (A. M. 
Richardson.) 

Piano: Mrs. E. Bontempo (Mr. Petri); 
Bernard Gabriel (Mr. Finton); Caroline 
yray (Camille Decreus); Gladys Heath 
(Alma Birmingham); Yetta Katz (Rebecca 
Davidson); Wendell Kenney (James Friskin); 
David Keiser (George Proctor); Musya 
Modelevska (Alexander Siloti); Paul Nordoff 
(Olga Samaroff); Nell Richardson (Lawrence 
Goodman); Sigana Sornborger (Olga Steeb); 
Leith Stevens (John Thompson). 

Violin: Mary Becker (Conrad L. Becker); 
Christine Colley (Richard Hartze); David 
Dawson (Hans Letz); Leonore Glatt (H. H. 
Ryan); Alexander Harsanyi (Sandor Furedi); 
Esther Heller (Hans Letz); Christine Mc- 
Cann (Paul Kochanski); Helen Marshall 
(Rhetia Heselberg); Paul Rabinoff (Samuel 
Gardner) ; Margaret Royster (Margaret 
Fowler Forbes). 

Voice: Mary Bell (Anne E. Schoen-Rene); 
Gladys Brittain (Eduardo Sacerdote) ; 
Catherine Field (Francis Rogers); Mollie 
Gould (Ida Fowler Dawson); Thelma Kessler 
(Arch Bailey); Nancy McCord (Marcella 
Sembrich); Ruth Negaard (Agnes  Rast- 
Snyder); Harie Opfinger (Clatre KeKllog); 
Henry Rosenblatt (Gardner Tomson); Ruth 
Walker (Earl Rosenberg); Louise Stilphen 
(Richard Durrett) ; Norman Yanovsky 
(Oscar Saenger). 


Soprano Sings 
in Home ‘Town 


St. Louts Prima Donna 
Is Well Received 


St. Louis, Oct. 23.—The opening 
concert of the St. Louis Woman’s Club 
was given Oct. 18 by Bertha Farner, 
lyric soprano, and Bruno Steindel. 

Miss Farner is a St. Louisan, but this 
appearance was in the nature of a 
début, as she had never before sung 
here. Her voice is round and smooth, 
her production is excellent and a charm- 
ing personality adds attraction to her 
interpretation. She sang Voi che 
sapete from The Marriage of Figaro, 
songs by Wolf and Campra, and an 
aria from Gianni Schicchi. 

Mr. Steindel’s deep, clear tone was 
heard to advantage in Strauss’s early 
sonata, in Mozart-Beethoven variations 
and Servais’ O Cara Memoria. Mar- 
garet Farr played exceptionally fine ac- 
companiments. 


Mrs. Mabee Speaks 


Grace Widney Mabee, national chair- 
man of the department of church music 
of the Federated Music Clubs, gave a 
talk before the eighth district, Oct. 16, 
Ministers, choir directors and church 
singers were among the guests. 

Louise Carol Titcomb, fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists and head 
wf the organ. department of Linden- 
wood College, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Guild on Oct. 18 in the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

The Musicians’ Guild held its first 
meeting of the season in the tower 
room of the Congress Hotel. Frank 
Gecks spoke on Schubert. . Emerson 
Brown, accompanied by Rosalie Palmer 
Smith, sang. 

Susan L. Cost. 





"BAND-MINDEDNESS’ 


Army Players’ Second 
Tour Is Significant 


WasHrncton, Oct. 31.—The success 
of the United States Army Band’s sec- 
ond concert tour indicates a new high- 
tide of enthusiasm for service bands in 
this country. 

Conservative observers view this new 
“band-mindedness” among audiences as 
a harbinger of the day when concert 
bands will attain the popularity in 
America they possess in Europe. The 
ever-increasing patronage given the 
Army Band is even more gratifying to 
C. C. Cappel, concert manager (under 
whose personal. supervision the tours 
are made), than the praise of music 
students whose appreciation dates from 
the exploits in France of the General 
Pershing Headquarters Band, parent of 
the present organization. 

Diplomatic and music-loving Wash- 
ington knows the Army Band well, hav- 
ing heard it at the Capitol, at the ‘White 
House and Embassies, and in the pub- 
lic parks. The ensemble hold every radio 
record for service bands, from the num- 
ber of auditions to the extent and mul- 
tiplicity of its hook-ups. 





The outcome of May examinations for fel- 
fellowships are given as follows, the teacher’s 
names being in parenthesis: 

’Cello: Margaret Aue (Felix Salmond). 

Piano: Gregory Ashman (V. Puchalsky); 
Liza Elman (Benno Moiseiwitsch); Horace 
Greenberg (Elenore Altman); Anna Gross- 
man (M. Valentine); Edith Knox (Albert I. 
Efkus); Harold West (ose# Lhevinne); 
Yetta Wexler (Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler); 
Sarah Wolfson (Mabel Phi Bergolis). 

Violin: Lucrezia Avella (Edouard thier); 
Claire Harper (Kenneth Rose); Harry Katz- 
man (I d Auer); Lnez Lauritano (Lea- 
pold Auer); Carolyn Spivacke (Carl Flesch). 

Voice: Gladys de Almeida (Henrietta Has- 
call); Bruce. M. Dougherty (Edwin Swain); 
Evan Hector Evans (G. Haydn Jones); 
Louise Florea (Francis Rogers); rancis 
German (Francis Rogers); — Krau- 
shaar (Will J. Stone); Julia Mary Mahoney 


(Carmela Carbone Valente); Marin Pickles 


(Charles Adams White). 
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Arthur See, Secretary of the 
Eastman School of Music 


OCHESTER, N. Y.—‘“The most 
vivid impression made upon me 
by what I saw and heard everywhere 
I went in western Europe was of the 
thrust that music, the theatre, indeed 
all the arts, have made into the life 
of the people,” said Arthur See, sec- 
retary of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, speaking of his short ex- 
cursion abroad, from which he return- 
ed recently. “J have of course many 
memories of particulars that were 
deeply interesting; but most of all I 
feel that I have first hand evidence 
that when Germans, Belgians, French- 
men, Austrians and Czechs talk of art 
as necessary to life, they are not talk- 
ing for effect; they arc saying what 
their neoples have made a reality. 
“Wee saw and heard considerable music. 
We heard it in opera houses and 
theatres that run eleven months a year, 
and are filled with audiences who can 
pay the prices asked because state sub- 
sidies make these much lower than 
those we have to charge where there 
are no subsidies. We heard a fine per- 
formance of Tosca at the Brussels 
Opera, sitting in excellent seats for 
which the price the year around is 
sixty-eight cents each. This is pos- 
sible because the people pay in their 
taxes the subsidy that the state grants. 
And the thing that impresses one deep- 
ly is that the tax which covers amuse- 
ments is paid as willingly, is taken as 
much as a matter of course, as the tax 
for parks, public improvements, street 
repairs, etc. I mean that the opera, 
the theatre are looked upon as neces- 
saries of life. That is the asset that 
Europe has in its music life and that 
we hove yet to get. 


The Goal of Leisure 


“The cities we visited in Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
France are busy; I was surprised at 
the business bustle everywhere. But 
always I felt that the people w ere work- 
ing with the goal of leisure in mind; 
the end of the day is in large part mu- 
sical. 

“We happened into Nuremberg, one 
of the most charming cities of all we 
Saw, on the evening when The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg was given in the 
Civic opera house. It was admirably 


performed by the resident company be- 
fore a large and delighted audience. In 
the afternoon we had seen the house of 
the real Hans Sachs, the old poet-schoe- 
maker whom Wagner makes the center 
of his opera story. And the people of 
the city undoubtedly get something 
from that opera which no other can 
get; it is home fare to them. But these 
resident companies in the German cities 
make opera as regular and as casual 
amusement as any element in the daily 
life of their peoples. The back-stretch 
of time and the—well, I might call it 
the technical skill of getting the most 
out of leisure are developed in west 
Europe. 

Vienna has a spirit that is infectious. 
There is plenty of cause for business 
depression I imagine, and the nation of 
which that beautiful city is the capital 
is down from 58,000,000 to 8,000,000. 
But there is music everywhere; when 
the opera house is closed for renova- 
tion, the orchestras and opera take to 
the parks and one hears a Beethoven 
program of finest content and perform- 
ance in the public playground. 

“We are doing splendid things for 
music and with music, but we have not 
yet stamped our coinage with the head 
of one of our composers. I brought 
back some Austrian coins on which the 
head of Schubert is stamped this year.” 


Wagner Sends Message 


Mr. See was accompanied by Mrs. 
See. They visited England, The 
Hague, Munich, the Hochschule in Ber- 
lin, the Schauspielhaus in Dresden. In 
Prague, they saw the new statue of 
Woodrow Wilson and found that the 
Yale Glee Club had reecived a cordial 
welcome. At Bayreuth Mr. See met 
Siegfried Wagner, who sent a mes- 
sage of greeting to Marion Weed, dean 
of women at the Eastman School, re 


membered at Bayreuth for her singing. 


Calling at Brussels, Mr. See discover- 
ed a cigarette named after John Charles 
Thomas. 

Friendships were renewed in the 
course of the summer, as when Mr. and 
Mrs. See met Max Landow of the 
Eastman faculty, in Berlin. Adelin 
Fermin was visited in Vienna, where 
he went for his vacation. Dean Charles 
Hoeing of the University of Rochester 
was met on a street in the same city. 
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° Gotham’s Important (oncerts ° 


A Week Full of Music Which 


(Other Concerts on page 10) 


Mme. Galli-Curci’s Recital 


MELITA GALLI-CURCI gave 
her one New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 28. The large audience 
was vociferous in its applause. 
Donaudy’s O del mio amato ben, the 
opening essayal, was followed by the 
seventeenth century Bartlett’s Whither 
runneth my _— sweetheart. Manon’s 
pathetic Adieu, notre petite table was 
a welcome aria. An unusual piece of 
coloratura was a Scarlatti Cantata, with 
flute; its brilliance and constantly shift- 
ing tonalities did not overtax the sing- 
er’s art. The miscellany of the fourth 
group were Reger’s Waldeinsamkeit, 
Bizet’s fine Spanish Serenade, Georges’ 
L’eau qui court, and Bishop’s Echo 
Song. Light English songs were 
Hamiltons A rainy-night lullaby, Cam- 
eron’s Lavender gown, and Mowrey’s I 
meant to do my work today. The Mo- 
zart-Adam Theme amd __ variations 
brought the printed program to an end. 
The encores included Sanmannchen, 
Toselli’s Serenata, La Paloma, La 
petite Jeanneton, Clavelitos, Dormez- 
vous, Mah Lindy Lou, Old Kentucky 
Home, Comin’ through the Rye, Coeur 
de ma mie, and the inevitable Love's 


Old Sweet Song and Home, Sweet 
Home. 

Sweetness and light characterized 
both the singing and the music. The 


voice was pure and fresh in its own 
peculiar and beautiful timbre, the col- 
oratura was brilliant, and the legato in 
lyric passages, particularly those em- 
ploying the finely spun tones of the 
mezza voce, was a model of bel canto. 

Homer Samuels, as usual, played the 
accompaniments, and for his solos chose 
numbers by Beecher, Scott, and Morris, 
with the Debussy Réverie as an extra. 
Ewald Haun played the three flute ob- 
bligatos. 


Gina Pinnera Triumphs 


GNA PINNERA sang at Carnegie 
Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 22. 
The echoes of her New York debut 
recital of last spring have not yet died 
down; more recently encomiums from 
the Worcester Festival have reached 
here, and given us hopes for a most 
unusual singer. Any member of the 
large audience will vouch for the sen- 
sational ovation of the present evening; 
even the critics stayed to the final note. 
The program was one that only the 
most fearless singers would ever have 
dreamed of. 

Mme. Pinnera, however, knew what 
she was about. The voice is a pheno- 
menal dramatic soprano, undoubtedly 
one of the finest of today. It has great 
range and volume seemingly without 
limits, with adequate breath to support 
it. The intonation is almost impec- 
cable. The quality is unusual, particu- 
larly in the smooth, ’cello-like lower 
voice. Throughout it has edgeless 
body, fullness, and a luscious, ravish- 
ing warmth. 

Mme. Pinnera is mistress of the 
lyric, dramatic, and coloratura styles. 
The music on this single program left 
no doubt of that. Wealth of tempera- 
ment, a penetrating intuition for the 
spirit of the music, and more than 
abundant gifts and authority to recre- 
ate it—all of these are hers. 

The Alceste Divinités du Styx show- 
ed appropriate classic restraint and the 
Ernani involami displayed meaningful 
coloratura (and incidentally, reliable 
technique. In Casta Diva was revealed 
the tenderness, and much of the breadth 
and sweep of, the grand old manner 
which has all but passed away. The 
Briinnhilde cry, the final number, show- 
ed euch ex‘-eordinery hrilliance that it 


Galli-Curci, who gave her one New 
York concert this year before an 
audience vociferous with applause. 


evoked comparison with the finest of 
Metropolitan days. And, as if this 
were not sufficient, for an encore came 
the Pace, pace, mio Dio, opening with 
a superb bit of mezzo voce singing, 
without a tinge of fatigue. 

Scattered among these arias were 
several groups of songs. Brahms’ 
Meine Liebe ist gruen moved lightly 
and swiftly, the encore, Come to the 
fair, lilted joyously, and Brahms’ Feld 
geinsamkeit, the anonymous Minnelied, 
the Gretchaninoff Lullaby, and the Pur- 
cell Passing-by received the flawless 
legato which they demand. Few could 
have sting the Feldeinsamkeit so beauti- 
fully. 

Further experience can only develop 
the gifts of this remarkable young 
woman. She has already the attributes 
of a rare artist of the first rank, and 
one eagerly awaits later appearances. 

siuseppe Bamboschek played the ac- 
companiments. 


John Charles Thomas 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, sang to 
a familiar and friendly audience at 
Town Hall. He began with the Peri 
Invocazione de Orfeo, Marx’s Gebet, 
the unusually interesting Der Sandt- 
rager of August Bungert, and Strauss’ 
Traum durch die Dammerung and Wie 
sollten wir geheim sie halten. The 
French group had Poulin’s Le chemin 


de lune, Ravel’s merry Nicolette, 
Moussorgsky’s humorous Priére du 
soir, and a scene from Massenet’s 
Salomé. 


From then on the program grew 
more popular, with Martin Shaw’s The 
Egg-shell, Bridge’s Come to me in my 
dreams, Herbert Hughes’ nonsensical 
Old Mother Hubbard, Homer’s The 
Pauper’s Drive, and Warlock’s Mr. 
Belloc’s Fancy. 

Mr. Thomas undoubtedly has a de- 
cided flair for characterization. He 
sings such songs as The Big Brown 
Bear, The Pauper’s Drive, and Old 
Mother Hubbard to perfection. He is 
not, of course, limited to this style, as 
was attested in the scene from Salome, 
which was sincere dramatically as well 
as impressive from the vocal standpoint. 
Perhaps Brahms’ jolly little Der 
Schmied was an overdrawn portrait. 
The audience, needless to state, ap- 
proved of each offering. 

Mr. Thomas’s voice in the lower and 
middle range is as smooth and resonant 
as ever and the top is not forced but 
on this particular evening, possibly, it 
lacked its wonted brilliance. [Eric 








Zardo played the accompaniments, and, 
several Chopin numbers which appar- 
ently pleased the majority of listeners. 


Lawrence Wolfe 


AWRENCE WOLFE, J tenor, 
known to New York audiences 
through previous appearances here, 
gave a program involving classic and 
modern German, with contemporary 
Italian and English song, at the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. 
Mr. Wolfe’s voice is extremely lyric, 
possibly wanting, in the greatest focus 
and color. To his singing there is an 
evident ease, gratifying to the listener 
ending a balanced fluency of expres- 
sion to the interpretations of the artist. 
Genuine musicianship and fine diction 
do much in making Mr. Wolfe’s work 
interesting. 

In spite of an unsteady flow of tone 
Mondnacht of Schumann in the first 
group received worthy treatment. For 
this type of song Mr. Wolfe has an 
excellent pianissimo and adjusts his 
resources adroitly to its tessitura. 

Especially appropriate in the second 
set were two songs of Pietro Amara 
who joins the ranks of the Metropolitan 
this year as assistant conductor; 
Stornello and Non Piu. 

Too much sameness characterized the 
modern German group following. Not- 
withstanding this fact, Mr. Wolfe was 
obliged to repeat Eric Wolff’s delight- 
ful Du bist so jung, one of the loveliest 
bits of the evening. 

Of striking merit in the last group 
was Horace Johnson’s Thy Dark Hair. 
In this song Mr. Johnson has made an 
excellent addition to the contemporary 
literature. Two “Cursory Rhymes” 
done by Mr. Wolfe as encores. Also 
highly exemplified Mr. Johnson’s art. 

Walter Golde accompanied the singer 
with taste and discrimination. 


Musical Miscellany 

An interesting program pleasantly 
varying from early Italian through 
Chopin, German lieder, modern French 
and some operatic literature was pre- 
sented at Steinway Hall on Sunday 
evening, Oct 21 by Leda Orlora, pianist, 
Josefa Chekova, soprano and Louis 
Rigo-Bourlier, baritone. 

Mr. Rigo-Bourlier displayed a bari- 
tone voice of operatic calibre well pro- 
duced for the most part. An uneven 
change from the mezza-voce to forte 
were the only flaws in an otherwise 
resonant and colorful presentation. 

A gifted young artist is Miss Orlora, 
the pianist. Of most attractive stage 
personality and poise, she plays with 
a finnesse of touch and brilliance un- 
usual in a woman. 

Miss Chekova has a lyric voice of 
beautiful natural quality, typically Rus- 
sian by a certain metallic timbre. She 
sings with style. 

Splendid accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Mr. Theophil Wendt. 

Archibald P. De Weese. 


Philharmonic Students 
W ITH Walter Damrosch directing, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony re- 
peated the program of the preceding 
Friday afternoon for the student con- 
cert on Saturday evening, Oct. 20. 
There were changes from the pre- 
vious performance. To the two move- 
ments from A London Symphony of 
Vaughan Williams; the Fountains of 
Rome, by Respighi; and the Strauss 
Waltz, Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
were added the Goldmark overture,, In 
the Spring; the overture to Rosamunde 
and Moment Musicale of Schubert; 
and the Evening Song of Schumann. 
Mr. Damrosch conducting in his 
usual manner created many impressive 
moments. Joun M. Davenport 





verybody Wanted to Hear 


Mr. Kaeuter Heard 


KARL KRAEUTER, violinist, play- 
ed Bach’s Adagio and Fugue for 
yiolin alone, at Town Hall, Oct. 25 

is performance showed much technical 
excellence, full tonal quality, and a 
serious preoccupation with his work. 
Inclined somewhat toward severity in 
style, his attributes were modified with 
strong, clear tones and easy, rhythmic 
bowing. 

His program included Lalos Scher- 
zando, the Glazounoff concerto, two 
pieces of Josef Suk, his own Castle in 
Spain, and his arrangement of Pagan- 
ini’s Caprice No. Emanuel Bay 
was at the piano. 


Mr. Maier Entertains 


G UY MAIER, in the rdle of an 
Uncle Wiggley of the piano, told 
tea-time stories to a group of embry- 
onic debutantes and stockbrokers, last 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 26, in Steinway 
Hall. 

He entertained the 
royally, playing Carpenter’s ballet, 
Krazy t—with graphic illustrations 
—Chasins’ Rush Hour in Hong Kong, 
Lord Berner’s Funeral March of a 
Canary, and Goossens’s Punch and 
Judy Show, among other things, on a 
program designed to show that many 
a profound word is spoken in gesture. 

Mr. Maier’s custom is to explain his 
numbers before and sometimes in the 
process of delivery. Or, more properly, 
to tell stories to a musical accompani- 
ment. He is an excellent pianist with 
an abundance of smiles, a first rate 
artist in his own right, and rather ex- 
cellent in the role of Aesop. The com- 
plete success of his performance was 
attested by the heavy mirth that fol- 
lowed his crescendo moments, and the 
general atmosphere of tension and ex- 
citement. 


Ruth Redefer Plays 


UTH REDEFER, an attractive 
young pianist and Phi Beta Kappan 
from Northwestern University, made 
her New York debut in the Guild 
Theatre, last Sunday evening, Oct. 28. 
Miss Redefer’s performance display- 
ed much ecstatic feeling, well grounded 
by a resourceful technique. Her pro- 
gram included an Eighteenth century 
sonata by Padre Antonio Soler, Men- 
delssohn’s E minor prelude and fugue, 
Grieg’s Ballade and works of Debussy, 
Scriabin, Dohnanyi, Joaquin Nin, and 
John Alden Carpenter. Enthusiasm 
and youthful gusto were the character- 
istics of her performance,: which made 
its most vivid impression in the tax- 
ing Grieg work. Miss Redefer was 
enthusiastically received. 


James Friskin Appears 


J AMES FRISKIN, a pianist well 

known to New York audiences, 
gave his first performance of the sea- 
son, Oct. 16, in Town Hall. His pro- 
gram consisted of Bach’s D major and 
F sharp major preludes, Franck’s Pre- 
lude, orale and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
sonata in D, Op. 10, Frank Bridge’s 
Three Poems: Solitude, Ecstasy, and 
Sunset, Brahms’ Rhapsody in B minor, 
and Intermezzo in E, and Ravel’s Toc- 
cata. 

Mr. Friskin’s style is not the grand 
style, nor is it one of over-delicate 
nuances. In warm contrapuntal work 
and classical facility, however, it dis- 
played, last week, the same quality that 
has set his playing apart in seasons 
past. He is an artist of sincere and 
intelligent characteristics, whose per- 
formances are always worth hearing. 

Ropert W. Marks. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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"The Better Records 


(Continued from page 17) 


Jeritza’s voice is heard at its best 
in re-recordings of arias from two of 
her most popular réles. She sings these 
selections, however, in an un-lItalian 
manner and also with a technic which 
is not faultless. 

Formichi has been most successful in 
recording Scarpia’s varying emotions 
in the first act of Tosca. The Thais 
duet however, does not fall in the same 
category. The soprano is unconvinc- 
ing and a jerky rhythm employed by 
both singers spoils whatever charm the 
music may claim. 

The drinking song from the first act 
of The King’s Henchman is effective, 
but the excerpt from the last act is 
musically one of the best parts of this 
score. Aethelwold has killed himself 
before his friend and King, because the 
latter has discovered his deceit. To 
Aethelwold’s servant, the King speaks 
ently: “Nay, Marcus lay him down.” 
it is a noble scene, well sung by Law- 
rence Tibbett, the American baritone 
who created the role of the King. 

Loewe’s ballads have long been well- 
known and well-liked. The baritone 
who sings of “Tom the Rhymer” has 
a pleasing voice, and shows compre- 
hension of this song. 

Fujiwara, possesses a lyric voice of 
sympathetic quality. His style sug- 
gests a western source, and his artistry 
seems likewise of occidental origin. 
The songs he offers are Japanese melo- 
dies harmonized in the western manner. 
Not understanding the words, one loses 
some of their charm, but several have 
an abstract appeal which hold attention. 
Plovers is of a dreamy character, and 
the singer renders it artistically. There 
is a Gaelic atmosphere to Youthful 
Boatman, and Lament is appealing. 

Rethberg has made a beautiful rec- 
ord of the two lieder listed. The Ave 
Maria is rendered with tenderness and 
Der Nussbaum is sung in a simple, 
unaffected manner. The piano accom- 
paniments are clear and certain. 


Bohemians and Others 


Die Rose stand im Tau, Schumann; 
and Wer hat dich, du schéner Wald, 
Mendelssohn; sung by the Berliner 
Lehrergesangverein. Polydor, 66656. 

Jesus, so Meek, Jesus, so Kind, Bach, 
arranged by Wiillner; and It Is Fin- 
ished, Bach-Wiillner; sung by the 
Bach Cantata Club of London. H. M. 
V., D1366. 

These choral numbers are well rec- 
orded and effectively sung. The first 
is interpreted by the Berlin Teachers’ 
Singing Club, and the second by a 
well-known English organization. Both 
are worthy contributions. 

Quartet in E Minor, Op. 116, Smet- 
ana; played by the Bohemian String 
Quartet. Polydor, 95076-95079. 

Quartet in B Major, Op. 11, Josef 
Suk; played by the Bohemian String 
Quartet. (Karel Hoffmann, Josef Suk, 
Jiri Herold, Ladislav Zelenka.) Poly- 
dor, 95080-95083. 

The Bohemian String Quartet, one 
of the oldest organizations of its kind 
in Europe, was founded in 1892 by four 
young musicians who had been pupils 
of Hanus Wihan at the Prague Con- 
servatory. “One of the first works 
that this organization took into prac- 
tice as a corporate body,” Grove tells 
us, “was Smetana’s quartet in E minor, 
From My Life, of which they have 
become the most intimate interpreters.” 
This recording has genuine musical 
worth and a universal appeal. 

The first ’cellist of this organiza- 
tion was Berger, who retired a year 
after the quartet was formed because 
of illness. Prof. Wihan thought so 
highly of these young men that he 
stepped into Berger’s place, and occu- 
pied it until 1918, when the present 
*cellist joined the ensemble. All the 
harm members are professors at the 

ragu Conservatory. 

Suk, who has played second violin 





since the quartet’s formation, is a lead- 
ing Czech composer. He was a favor- 
ite pupil of Dvorak in 1891. Later he 
married Dvorak’s daughter Otilie; she 
inspired his work, which gained in its 
lyric quality and _ subjectivity. His 
work is considered “far more ,tender, 
intimate and melancholy than Dvorak, 
and his rhythm is not so racially elem- 
entary—but richer.” 

This quartet of Suk’s is an early one, 
written in the period of his happy mar- 
riage. Suk was, however, destined not 
alone to lose his father-in-law, to whom 
he was deeply attached, but his wife, 
who died in 1905. 

The score contains a wealth of ma- 
terial. It is of an introspective char- 
acter—a well-made work of seriousness 
and purpose. In workmanship it re- 
sembles the chamber music of Brahms, 
although it is neither reminiscent nor 
derivative. 

The Bohemian Quartet members play 
with a rich, almost a sensuous quality 
of tone. They show a fine closely-knit 
feeling, but also have a heaviness,—or 
a tonal depth if one prefers the term— 
which is typically Hungarian. Although 
they are rhythmically adept, they do not 
reveal the exuberance of the Latin tem- 
perament or the lyric-sparkle of the 
“Leners.” 


Listen to the Bands 


Khovantchina, Moussorgsky, Pre- 
lude; and Marche Militaire, Schubert- 
Verbrugghen; played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. Brunswick, 50153. 

Wedding of the Winds, and My 
Treasure, Waltzes; played by Munici- 
pal Band. Brunswick, 57014. 

Thunderer March, Sousa; and On 
Wisconsin, Puroy; played by _ the 
United States Military Academy Band. 
Brunswick, 4003. 

Official West Point March, and West 
Point Football Songs; played by the 
United States Military Academy Band. 
Brunswick, 4007. 

Concertino, Weber; for clarinet and 
band, played by the Republican Guard 
Band. Victor, 59018. 

The three band discs issued by 
Brunswick are all good. Many people 
will welcome West Point’s Band in 
characteristic selections, which are 
played with precision and vitality. The 
two waltzes prove more or less senti- 
mental fare—but are none the less well 
projected. 

The projection of the Minneapolis 
Symphony is excellent in the beautiful 
Moussorgsky composition. Why the 
Marche Militaire was chosen as a com- 
panion for this Russian music I do not 
understand. Mr. Verbrugghen’s ar- 
rangement sounds heavy and not suffi- 
ciently resilient for an orchestra. Pos- 
sibly the recording may not be as good 
as in the Khovantchina Prelude. 

Weber’s concertino, written in 1811, 
is in three movements. Apparently this 
is an extract from it, probably the first 
part. (I have not seen the music.) It 
is well played and recorded, and is 
quite an interesting composition of its 
kind, 

HERBERT WALL JOINS 
OHIO FACULTY 


CotumBus.—Dr. Royal Hughes of 
the department of music at Ohio State 
University announces the addition to 
the faculty of Herbert Wall, who has 
been at the head of the voice depart- 
ment at Columbia College, Missouri, 
for four years. Besides conducting 
classes here, he will have charge of 
the men’s glee club, in which he has 
enrolled about 135 voices. 

Mr. Wall has been an assistant of 
Oscar Seagle for a number of years, 
having studied under Jean de Reszke 
in France. Under his direction, the 
Columbia College Men’s Glee Club won 
the second national prize in New York 
in 1926, and third prize in 1927, tying 
for third place last spring. 
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HEARD IN LONG BEACH 


Lone Beacu, Carir.—Richard Bonelli, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, appeared before a_ packed 
house in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Oct. 12, assisted at the piano by 
Everett Tutchings. This was the first 
event in the Civic Concert Series, man- 
aged by Katheryn Coffield. Mr. Bon- 
elli was enthusiastically received. The 
next artist in the series will be 
Kathryn Meisle, also from the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, who will come 


IG 6 Glee Club, the printers’ chorus 

of New York which is directed by 
Frank J. Evans, will make its first ap- 
pearance on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
11, in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn. 

Every member is a _ printer—make- 
up, hand compositor, linotype operator 
or proofreader—including the director. 
The accompanist, Inez Hallby-Merson, 
is a printer’s wife. The success of this 
organization and the excellence it has 
attained in a short time are due to the 
unflagging enthusiasm of the choristers 
and to Mr. Evans’ unusual ability. 
Printers are busy men and attendance 
at rehearsals is consequently difficult. 
Some printers work part of every hour 
in the twenty-four, except on Sunday. 
Therefore men engaged in the day time 
have to rehearse on a week night, and 
night men on an afternoon. Full re- 
hearsals were possible only on Sunday 
afternoons. 


Has Wide Experience 


Prior to coming to New York, Mr. 
Evans was connected with two of the 
largest choral societies in Scranton for 
twenty-eight years, as soloist, assistant 
conductor and conductor. Besides lead- 
ing Big 6, he directs the Community 
Church choir in Jackson Heights and 
the New York Times Choral Society. 

The list of soloists for the forth- 
coming concert is attractive. 

Mme. Myriald, soprano, who comes 
from France, has sung at the Paris 
Opera and the Opera Comique. She 
has toured Madagascar, Reunion, 
Egypt, Italy, even Indo- China, receiv- 
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Big Six Glee (lub to Sing in 
Academy of Music 


Jean Gravelle, baritone, has been on 
the concert stage for several years. His 
voice has an unusually rich and sym- 
pathetic quality. 

Daniel A. Mahoney is another bari- 
tone of whom Big 6 is very proud. The 
beauty of his voice and his unaffected 
manner have won him many friends. 


M. Rudiella, tenor, is from France. 
He won first prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire and has a successful record 
in lyric music at the Gaieté Lyrique. 

George W. Davis, tenor, is well 
known to radio, audiences. He will 
sing The Unknown Soldier in observ- 
ance of Armistice Day. 

All these artists are printers, with 
the exception of Mme. Myriald; but she 
a Mrs. Hallby-Merson, is a printer’s 
wife. 


The Program 


The program is as follows: 
ee ENE a hed i 6,05 osbua Bees Werner 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat..De Koven 
The Viking Song....Coleridge-Taylor 


SU SE UUEE 0b onc bbewckenae Foster 
PRN iehkin keKe oe eenees Herbert 
ES eee MacMurrough 
Creat LOWS BORE. kes cc cscce Herbert 
ee SS Serre err ee Geibel 
Martyrs of the Arena........ De Rille 
Medley From the South.......... Pike 
The Lost Chord ............Sullivan 


Who Did Swallow Jonah? Rider-Maver 





Sr. Lours.—The Hotel Chase an- 
nounces Margaret Chapman Byers will 
arrange special programs for Sunday 





BARITONE WITH CLUB 











Jean Gravelle 


RUTH ORCUTT PLAYS 


Lawrence, Kan.—In a recital of un- 
usual brilliance, Ruth Orcutt, a newly 
piano member of the School of Fine 
Arts Faculty, established for herself a 
secure place in the hearts of Lawrence 
music lovers. The auditorium of the 
Administration Building was filled with 
an audience whose enthusiasm has sel- 
dom been excelled here. Miss Orcutt 
played the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, a 
Chopin group, numbers by Rudolph 
Ganz, and Ernest Kroeger, Grainger’s 
arrangement of the Brahams’ Cradle 
Song, Liszt’s Tarantella, and an inter- 
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Kreisler Plays 
to 4,000 


Opens the Columbus 


Concert Season 


Co_umsBus, Oct. 31.—Brahms’ A 
major violin and piano sonata, played 
by Fritz Kreisler and Carl Lamson 
on Oct. 4, officially opened the concert 
season here. For a few listeners this 
was the feature of the program, but the 
more familiar pieces that followed were 
what most of the 4,000 other listeners 
came to hear. Joseph O’Leary was the 
Columbus manager of this concert, 
which was Mr. Kreisler’s first appear- 
ance in the city in four years. The 
program included the Bruch concerto in 
G minor, and shorter works by Ravel, 


Dvorak, Kreisler, Wieniawski and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Open Forty-sixth Season 

The Women’s Music Club’s forty- 


sixth season was opened on Oct. 19 with 
a recital by Maria Jeritza, assisted by 
Bernard Ocko, violinist. A capacity 
audience included 3,200 season ticket 
holders. The high lights of Mme. 
Jeritza’s program were Strauss’s Caeci- 
lie, Schubert’s Erlkénig, Debussy’s 
Beau Soir, and arias from Tannhauser 
and Cavalleria Rusticana. The enthusi- 
asm of her audience obliged the singer 
to add six encores to the printed pro- 
gram. Emil Pollak was an extremely 
able accompanist, and Mr. Ocko made a 
splendid impression. 

The work of the Women’s Music 
Club in its six community music schools 
was marked recently by Marjorie 
Tyler’s winning the Columbus audition 


of the Atwater-Kent contest. Miss 
Tyler is a mezzo-contralto, and has 
been a pupil of Roswitha Cranston 


Smith at the Central School while edu- 
cating herself at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where she will graduate in 
June with music as her major. The 
Club has maintained a corps of ap- 


proximately forty teachers in vari- 
ous neighborhood houses since 1913 
for the instruction of talented pupils. 
Two schools are supprted in rented 


rooms. Mrs. Edward E. Smith is 
chairman of this department, and Mrs. 
William C. Graham advisory chair- 
man. Mrs. Graham is state chairman 
of the community music schools in Ohio, 
as well as first vice-president of the 
Women’s Music Club. 


The other Columbus winner in the 
Atwater-Kent contest was Clyde Kelly, 
baritone, a scholarship pupil of Cecil 


Fanning at the Capital College of Ora- 
tory and Music. 


BOOK NEW TEACHERS 


Co_tumBus.—The Morrey School of 
Music, Inc., has engaged the following 
new instructors: Alice Rohe Carothers, 


cello; Evelyn Gares Parker, flute; 
Marjorie Rosemond, voice and choral 
director; Margaret Josephine Ryan, 
harp. 

DEDICATES ORGAN 
Co_umMsBus.—Agnes Vright dedi- 


cated the new organ in South Congre- 
gational Church, with a program by 
Bach; G. B. Nevin, Federlein and Yon. 





DENVER WINS PRIZES 


Denver.—The list of registrants at 
the Denver College of Music shows 
that three of the sixty national exten- 
sion scholarships offered by the Julliard 
Foundation were awarded this year to 
students of the Denver institution. 
Gladys McElhenny and Carol Turman 
were awarded scholarships in piano 
and are to study with Francis Hen- 
driks, head of the piano department at 
the local school. Burrill Phillips is the 
recipient of an award in composition 
and will study with Dr. E. J. String- 
ham, dean of the Colleges. 
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Mischa Livshiitz 


ISCHA LIVSHUTZ, Russian 
violinist, who will make his first 
New York concert appearance Nov. 
10, in Carnegie Hall, in a benefit pro- 
gram with Josef Hofmann and the Halli 
Johnson Choir, arrived in this country 
recently, after a period of hardship in 
Northern Europe and a series of hair- 
breadth adventures that would do credit 
to a Dumas novel. 

Mr. Livshiitz was orphaned at an 
early age. Trained by his brother, the 
son-in-law of Leopold Auer—and later 
by Auer himself—he made his début 
at eleven and was hailed by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff as a prodigy. He became a 
protégé of Leo Tolstoy and a favorite 
of the late Czar. According to a legend, 
Tolstoy’s inspiration for the Kreutzer 
Sonata was derived from the playing 
of the Beethoven work by the young 
Livshiitz in the novelist’s home. 

During the revolution Mr. Livshitz 
underwent great suffering. Without 
food for days, he was persecuted on 
account of his court connections by the 
vengeful soldiers and peasantry. On 
one occasion he was observed by one 
of the maurading bands and dragged 
from his temporary hiding place. Sev- 
eral members of the mob, knowing him 
well, ordered him to plav for hie 
life ... to play to the downfall of the 
Czarist régime. Before leveled rifles 
the violinist tuned his fiddle and played 
as never before. His racing notes 
swung into the popular International, 
and as the mob took up the strains with 
a drunken abandon, he slipped away 
unnoticed. 

With two other musicians, one a 
cellist, the other a player on the double 
bass, Mr. Livshiitz played his way 
across the steppes of central Russia, 
and embarking on a small Turkish ves- 
sel, reached the Black Sea. The boat 
was partially wrecked and driven into 
an English port where all of the pas- 
sengers were arrested. Again the 
violinist, with his companions, was 
saved by his musicianship, and in time 
was freed . . . with 1,000,000 rubles to 
his credit—the price of a bowl of soup 
and a lump of black bread. 

Playing for each ounce of food he 
ate, and for each straw pile he was 
allowed to sleep on, the emigré passed 
through the trans-Caucasas, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, and made his way to 
South America. There, through for- 
tunate recognition, he was enabled to 
nlav on the concert stage, where his 
virtuosity attracted the \attention of 
the President of Brazil, who person- 
ally sponsored a series of recitals for 
him, and entertained him in his home. 
The American ambassador to Brazil, 
Edwin V. Morgan, also became inter- 
ested in Mr. Livshiitz’s career, and 
arranged several concerts and recep- 
tions in his honor. 


Prior to the Revolution, Mr. Liv- 


shiitz made extensive concert tours in 
Europe, playing, as a young man, in 
England, 


Norway, 


Germany, Italy, Holland, 


and Sweden. 





Asheville Has 
Sunday Music 


Afternoon Programs 
Prove Attractive 
Asnevitite, N. C., Oct. 30.—Sunday 


afternoon concerts at the Asheville Club 
House for Women continue to attract. 


On Oct. 7, Lillian Dowell sang so- 
prano sacred numbers with organ and 
piano accompaniment. Mrs. MclInturf 


played organ solos, and Lillian Rouse 
assisted at the piano. The program of 
Oct. 14 was a vesper song service con- 


* ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams, 


several numbers being given by the 
Aeolian Choir which Mr. Adams di- 
rects. On Oct. 21, Mrs. Dowell pre- 
sented her pupil, Ruth Gordon, mezzo, 
winner in the Atwater-Kent audition. 

Maryla Granowska, coloratura singer, 
gave a recital on Oct. 12 at the Bun- 
combe County Junior College in Bilt- 
more. The program consisted of 
Italian, old English, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Russian and American numbers. Mr. 
Rheaume, flutist, played obbligati, and 
Beth Peeke Roberts was the accom- 
panist. 


Club Gives Bach List 


The Saturday Music Club held its 
second meeting on Oct. 20, giving a 


Bach program. Mrs. Adams spoke on 
Bach. Helen Pugh, pianist; Grady 
Marler, soprano; Sidney Gottlieb and 


Mary Coleman, violinists, appeared on 
the program. Accompanists were Mrs. 
C. E. Fleury Coleman and Mrs. B. E. 
Blanton. 

KATHRYN DANIEL. 





WIN IN ASHEVILLE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C—Ruth Gordon, 
Asheville representative in the state- 
wide second Atwater-Kent audition, 
came first in the hearing on Oct. 18, 
over WWNC. Miss Gordon is eigh- 
teen years of age and the voungest con- 
testant. She is a pupil of Lillian 
Dowell, who taucht Mary Rowe Simms, 
of Richmond, Va., victor in the south- 
ern finals of the Atwater-Kent audition 
last year. J. Edmund Caldwell, of 
Charlotte, won among the voung men 
the followine evening. These singers 
will represent North Carolina in the 
district audition at Nashville, Tenn., 


Nov. 15 and 16. K. D. 


DISCUSS THE DANCE 


AsHEvILLE, N. C.—The Tunior Mu- 
sic Club of West Asheville met in 
Carolyn Weaver’s home on a recent 
afternoon. Mary Stowe. president, was 
the chairman. Mrs. J. N. Spencer was 
in charge of the program, From Dance 
to Symphony. 


TILLOTSON’S PUPILS 
BEGIN SEASON 


Boston, Nov. 2.—Frederic Tillotson’s 
season has begun with an almost com- 
pletely-filled schedule. Alice Pearlman, 
one of his piano pupils, is entered in the 


competition for $1,000 at the coming 
meeting of the American Matthay As- 
sociation, to be held at Wellesley Col- 


lege. Doris Esty and Marjorie Cohen, 
also Tillotson pupils, were sent to Lon- 
don, England, to study with Tobias 
Matthay. Miss Esty appeared twice as 
soloist at the Boston Symphony “pops.” 

Gertrude Tingley, teacher of voice 
and exponent of the Percy Rector 
Stephens method, has established stud- 
ents’ clinics. On Monday in every 
month the pupils will criticize one an- 
other in their work. 

Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist, has re- 
turned from her third summer in Lon- 
don where she coached with Tobias Mat- 
thay. She has opened a new studio at 


60 Fenway. 
W. J. Parker. 
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tn Musical Interpretation for oy ~ I. 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1207 Van Buren St., Amarilie, 
Texas. Mgt.: Edna Shawalter, 


Auditorium Bidg., Chicage 











World’s 
Greatest Theatre 


People of dis- 
criminating 
taste enjoy 
Roxy’s with the 
best in motion 
pictures and di- 





50th St. and 7th Ave. 


Under Personal 
Direction of 


(Roxy) : 
Bee. Set. ver tissements. 
wiulae pon 3 ¥ M PHONY 
Presents ORCHESTRA 
“DRY of 110, entranc- 
MARTINI” ing ballet, 
Excellent Surround- Roxyettes. 
Program 








EVERETT 
MARSHALL 


American Baritone 





M litan 
Opera Company 
t: R. E. Fs 
~~ — — ew York City 














Charlotte Welch Dixon 
Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studios) 
Available for professional assist- 


ance through Middle West 
Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bidg., 
Youngstown, 











ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 


R. L. Stokes says: 
in the group of German songs 
reyond cavil. 


Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 
101 West 42d Street, N. Y. C. 


Her diction and enunciation 
heard was nigh 














FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing—Rudimentary Train- 


ing for =eeuead ~~~ -ws for Opera and 
itals 
720 Fine Arts Bidg., Chieage, Ill. Harrison 6755 








RUDOLPH 


wort, REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 








TREVISAN 


BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
418 Fine Arts Brrilding, Chicago, ID 
Phen. 4108 Wabash 


| ee ee 4 








ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
VOCAL STUDIO 


2025 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 6074 











Institut Moderne de Viclor 


PARIS 

Presidents: Bugene Yesaye, 
Pablo Casals 

Director: LUCIEN CAPET 

Master Classes: 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother ef al! violin 
schools, renowned for its modern methods of tn 
struction which develop the highest technique tp 


Frits Kreisier 


Summer c he Lucier 
CAPET and 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU in 
Paris and in their country studios near Parts, 
Apr. Ist to Sept. ist. Apply: 


Secretariat. 16 Ave. de Villars, Paris Vil, France 
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Kreisler’s Cut Finger 
Prevents His Playing 


INNIPEG, Oct. 30.—Fritz 

Kreisler was unable to give 
his concert in Central Church on 
Oct. 22, because he had cut the 
index finger of his left hand in 
shaving the day before. Three 
stitches were necessary to close 
the wound. 

Mr. Kreisler arrived in Winni- 
peg on the day his recital was 
advertised, hoping he would not 
be obliged to postpone it, but 
accepted the advice of Dr. Neil 
John McLean not to use his 
injured hand for several days. 

Every ticket for the concert 
had been sold, many persons from 
surrounding centers having 
booked seats. Mr. Kreisler was 
engaged by Fred M. Gee. 

M. M. 





Heensaueenoaannn 





OebantnoaeNLanensoonsnneestioeE 





OrLanpo, FLa.—The Scientific School 
of Music, founded by Mabelle Walker, 
has opened for the season. Mrs. 
Walker is in charge of the voice de- 
partment; Ruth Alexander Beck 
teaches piano playing, and Harry 
Goldstein instructs the violin pupils. 


Matzenauer is 
Nashville Star 


Capacity Audience Is 
Drawn to Concert 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 31.—By ar- 
rangement with Ward-Belmont, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer was presented to a 
capacity audience in the Ryman Audi- 
torium on Oct. 15. Her rich voice and 
fine art were displayed in a program 
which included music by Schumann, 
Brahms, Arensky, Fourdrain, Dvorak, 
Sibella and La Forge. Operatic arias 
were from Le Prophéte, Carmen and 
La Gioconda. Edward Hart played ex- 
cellent accompaniments and a group of 
solos. 

The Barber of Seville was given in 
the auditorium of Ward-Belmont School 
on Oct. 17 by the Festival Opera Com- 
pany of Chicago. The opera was ex- 
cellently sung and acted by Melvena 
Passmore, Rhys Morgan, Charles 
Boggs, William Phillips, Henri Scott, 
Margot Hayes and Howard Carman. 
Piano accompaniments were ably play- 
ed by Martha McCormack. 

















literature. 


and gives food for thought. 


AMERICAN HOME .............. $1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ....... 2.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY ........ 4.50 
ARTS & DECORATIONS........ 5.00 

ep tbc ebaseadeanieserecccececece 3.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ......... 3.75 
PEERED «oo cpccccccccccccescecce 4.50 
SEE svvcdenecs ce sasccccccese 4.00 
COSMOPOLITAN _........cceeeeee 2.75 
a. TT ert eee 1.75 
BSS re er re 3.50 
GOLDEN BOOK ..........ccccseee 3.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ........ 3.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ........ 3.50 


Cppeneenaanen cone vaneel 


MORE MAGAZINES FOR 
LESS MONEY 


OU will forgive us if we exult a bit over the astounding 
magazine offers we have been able to arrange for your benefit. 
In this modern age of such keen and widespread interest in every 
conceivable subject, all of us recognize the need of information 
about everything—politics, religion, world affairs. ' 
for our daily contacts and can only be obtained from periodical 


The cost of all these necessary magazines mounts up and up 
Hence our little opening pzan, because 
these bargains, offered particularly to MUSICAL AMERICA 
readers through the courtesy of the Mayfair Agency, will enable you 
to order all you want. You'll be pleasantly surprised at the small 
cost. Order now to make sure of securing these really low prices. 


MUSICAL AMERICA—$5.00 —— s ba od 
IEEE “1.5 0 cbc cbcdceccecencccececeoecess $8.00 $7.28 
hs ati eecebhis AUNEEES coc ceennkheestee ceases 7.00 6.25 
I 8 cies cdi ccccccnsceeencecceceoens 8.00 7.58 
with HARPERS MAGAZINE ............sccceceeeeeees 9.00 8.00 
with HOUSE AND GARDEN ...........csccsccsceeeess 8.50 7.78 
nnn TTT ETeT TTT TT TTT TTC ETT 9.00 8.00 
ee BE aden ah ribee soe scessubeteteece 9.00 8.00 
— ) . A. PPS ere erreee reer etree 10.00 9.50 
with SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE.... 8.50 7508 
ee SEED nn con anabedeescs chesesteoscodoone 9.00 8.25 
Sg MS | PPT ITITIT TTI TTT TT Ler ere 8.50 7.75 
ee SUT an nc nanas debbncnenbd eo teob'ccecse 11.00 10.00 
with WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION .............. 6.00 5.50 
CE WED, TIME, «hice ccccccccccvcncnccsccctusecs 9.00 8.00 


You may add any of these at the prices given: 


These Offers Open a Short Time Only—Order Now 


It is essential 


HOUSE AND GARDEN.......... $3.25 
REE, SOUT bob 6 940908 die ods tn otepch 4.50 
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e A Philosophist of Music 





Dai Buell, a busy person this season 


By Elizabeth Y. Gilbert 


AI BUELL had always impressed 

us in the concert hall with her 
ability to establish an espirit cordiale 
with her audience, and on the occa- 
sion when we visited her in Boston, we 
discovered that this American pianist is 
no less a mistress of the art in her 
home. Scenes, incidents, personalities, 
ideas followed one another in her talk 
in kaleidoscopic succession. Europe, as 
seen through her eyes, was real and ro- 
mantic, and the breath of this sophisti- 
cated continent was freshened by her 
spontaneity. 

We were made acquainted with the 
personality of Montague Nathan, dis- 
tinguished historian of Russian music; 
were cordially introduced- to Ellen 
Coleman, a brilliant young English 
composer, some of whose new works 
may be performed by Miss Buell this 
season. A mass by Miss Coleman will 
be given in Westminster Abbey. She 
is known to Americans only by her 
Poems and Pictures. 


A Philosophical Current 


Over the tea-cups, Miss Buell re- 
vealed another side of her personality, 
for in complement to her vivacious 
manner, there is an underlying philo- 
sophic current, which, naturally enough, 
finds its outlet in the domain of music. 
In much the same way that Havelock 
Ellis likens our instincts and activities 
to the dance, Miss Buell centers her 
outlook on a musical point of view, 
whereby all philosophical, metaphys- 
ical and even every-day conceptions be- 
come clear and ordered, and a true 
sense of values evolved. 

“Would you like to see my studio?” 
inquired our hostess after tea. 

It is the most extraordinary studio. 


The floor is sunk several feet “to cor- 
rect floor vibration,” the walls are 
lined with sea-weed “which makes it as 
nearly perfect as possible acoustically.” 

Here the pianist played for us a 
dance, Lesghinka, the work of Lia- 
pounoff, who arouses a great deal of 
enthusiasm in Miss Buell. 

“He makes me feel elemental and 
barbaric,” she confessed. 


Intellectual Contrast 


Miss Buell will be a busy person this 
season. Before going abroad, she will 
fill at least two concert engagements 
in Boston, in Chicago on Nov. 4, and 
in New York on Nov. 20. Then, she 
will continue to give her causeries, in- 
forma) and intimate musicales, well- 
known to Bostonians. Through these 
affairs she is able to establish direct 
intellectual contact with her hearers 
and discuss the issues of such provok- 
ing titles as: Old New Music and New 
Old Music and Bach and Other Mod- 
erns. 

She sails on the Aquitania (“whose 
captain is a dear jolly soul’) on Feb. 
2. Besides numerous social musical en- 
gagements, she will give the following 
recitals: March 14, The Hague; March 
20, Amsterdam; April 9, Berlin; April 
12, Hamburg; April 16, Vienna; April 
19, Munich; April 23, Frankfort; and 
April 25, Cologne. 

St. Lours.—Seth Greiner, pupil of 
Leo C. Miller, won the scholarship for 
Rudolph Ganz, summer master class in 
the Denver College of Music. Beulah 
Appelman, also a pupil of Mr. Miller, 
won the Ganz Scholarship at the Chi- 
cago Musical College for the coming 
year. 

















Important Concerts 
(Continued from page 22) 


Ts justly celebrated Elman tone, 
round, full, passionate, yet cul- 
tured, was very much in evidence in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday, Oct. 14.-This 
recital by Mischa Elman marked the 
virtuoso’s return to the concert stage 
as a soloist after an absence of three 
years, during which time he appeared 
as first violinist with the quartet found- 
ed by him and bearing his name. He 
has been sorely missed. Very few 
violinists combine, as Mr. Elman does, 
a mastery of technique with an inborn 
musical taste and a realization of the 
limitations of this medium. 

The program opened with Handel’s 
E major sonata, a favorite with 
recitalists. ‘The Largo was a wonder 
of subdued loveliness; but on the whole 
the performance suffered from a ten- 
dency to overemphasize the portamento 
and to brusque the attacks. There was 
too, an occasional faulty intonation, 
caused, no doubt, by the damp atmos- 
phere of the hall. In the Brahms G 
major, as in the preceding sonata, Mr. 
Elman was inclined to give too much 
of a soloistic performance. 

In the subsequent playing of the 
Ernst concerto, the violinist exhibited 
a superhuman degree of brilliancy, es- 
pecially in the double-stop and octave 
passages, and a cleanness of technique, 
overcame the supreme technical diffi- 
culties with apparent ease, while pro- 
viding the necessary touch of tenti- 
ment, so that he carried it all off as 
a convincing tour-de-force. 

Instead of the well-worn chaconne 
of the Fourth Partita by Bach, fre- 
quently presented at this stage, the re- 
citalist elected to play three movements 
from Bach’s B minor sonata for violin 
solo. This proved the peak of the 
evening for Mr. Elman performed this 
music with unique understanding. The 
public reaction was instantaneous and 
enthusiastic. 

A bevy of charming trifles, among 
them Mr. Elman’s own transcription of 
the Grieg Nocturne, followed later and 
the usual informal after-concert, fea- 
turing Schubert’s Ave Maria. The hall 
was crowded, the stage being full of 
occupied chairs, and the auditorium of 
standees. Marcel van Ghool supplied 
his usual adequate accompaniment. 


Elsa Lehman Appears 


REFACING her program with a 

brief interesting talk on the type 
of entertainment she is endeavoring to 
project, Elsa Lehman, interpretor of 
characteristic songs of the South, ap- 
peared in her first recital of the season 
at the Bijou Theater last Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 28 with Edwin McArthur 
at the piano and Samue! Kliachko, 
‘cellist, who played a group of three 
numbers and pleased with his artistry 
and sensitive playing. Mr. Kliachko 
also furnished obligati for one of Miss 
Lehman’s groups. 

Miss Lehman, whose personal charm 
lent much to everything she essayed, 
and was enhanced by the beautiful cos- 
tumes she wore during the program, 
began with a group of six Negro songs 
in arrangements by David Guion, Em 
met Kennedy and William Dawson. Of 
these the concluding number, I got Two 
Wings, gave her ample opportunity to 
demonstrate her unusual talent for 
dramatic interpretation. Using for her 
second appearance on the platform 
what might be called ‘a_ glorified 
“Mammy” costume, appropriate to the 
prevailing style of the group, which 
was in a lighter and more humorous 
vein, Miss Lehman opened with two 


songs by Nathaniel Dett and in this 
group included Lil’ Davis’s Song, a 
manuscript piece by Clara Gotthelf 


Husserl, which was sung for the first 
time. It met with especial favor with 
the distinguished and cordial audience. 
This was followed by Wash Day by 
Anna Stratton, which Miss Lehman 


sang with such exhilerating effect as 
to provide an 


effective close to the 
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ALL RECORDS BROKEN IN 
CHICAGO OPERA SALE 


HICAGO, Oct. 31.—All 

local records for the sale of 
opera subscription tickets have 
been broken this season, the last 
to be held by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company in the Auditori- 
u 


Dr 


UeteaMenansteaennTotaanente ANY 


m. 

The bulk of the advance sale, = 

as in former years, was for the = 

five main performances on Mon- 

= day, Tuesday, Wednesday and 

=: Thursday evenings and Saturday 

= afternoons. Sales for the Satur- 

= day night and Sunday matinée 

= series, introduced last year, show- = 

= ed considerable advance. : 

The sale of coupon books has - 

been productive of good results, 
it is announced. These books, =; 
good only for Friday and Satur- = 
day nights, Sunday matinées and 

= such Wednesday matinée per- = 
formances as are given during = 
the season, are sold at a reduc- 
tion on the regular box office 
prices. Holders of coupon books 
can purchase seats for these per- 
formances one day in advance of 

= the general sale. 


TO 


group. She added as an encore If 
You can’t Come, Send One Angel, by 
Kennedy. 

In the final group 
another manuscript song I’se Comin’ 
Home by Jessie L. Deppen and the 
ever popular Heav’n by H. T. Burleigh, 
Miss Lehman again demonstrated her 
versatility and command of the variety 
of moods of this class of songs. Those 
present refused to be satisfied with the 
programmed numbers and demanded 
several encores, which were graciously 
given. 


which included 


The English Singers 


HOSE hardy and welcome peren- 

nials, The English Singers, ap- 
peared for their first concert this season 
at Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
21. Their audience was, needless to 
say, the customary capacity one, for 
New Yorkers never seem to tire of the 
delights of the old English music pre- 
sented in its most felicitous form, the 
ensemble. This sextet is always a fresh 
cause for marvel, since their precision 
and delicacy of balance, though there 
are not outstandingly fine voices among 
them, increases in excellence with each 
season. The program contained many 
old favorites out of the “word book,” 
among them madrigals, Elizabethan 
part songs and traditional airs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They who gather around the old wal- 
nut table are still the same this year: 
Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian 
Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley 
and Cuthbert Kelley, who is as always 
an intriguing collection of verbal pro- 
gram notes. 


At the Park Central 


HE first of the Park Central 
i musicales was given on Oct. 21 
with Cecil Arden, contralto, contribut- 
ing two groups of songs. Oga Sapio, 
pianist, was the assisting artist. After 
an intelligent performance of two old- 
English airs Miss Arden found her 
best voice and poise in Schubert’s Dop- 
pelanger and Wohin. In these her 
voice was particularly opulent in the 
lower register and usually good in the 
upper ones. Her diction was uniform- 
ly clear. Respighi’s Stornellatrice had 
to be repeated. De Falla’s Jota and El 
Vito by Nin were artistically sung. 
Miss Sapio, who is a daughter of 
Clementine De Vere Sapio and Romu- 
aldo Sapio, played three numbers by 
Debussy with technical efficiency and 


musical understanding, particularly 
Danse. Chopin’s F sharp Nocturne 
was restrained in sentiment. Paderew- 


ski's Cracovienne Fantastique made a 
brilliant close to the group and re- 








Eleanor Everest Freer, Composer 


CONICAGO, Oct. 31.--As if to give 
its critics, of which there are un- 
fortunately too many, one less leg to 
stand upon, the American Opera Com- 
pany at.length got around to the pro- 
duction of an American opera. True, 
its locale is European, but it was sung 
by American singers in the language 
used by the majority of Americans, and 
it was written by two American women. 

The Legend of the Piper, in one act, 
with a libretto by Josephine Preston 
Peabody and music by Eleanor Everest 
Freer, militant proponent of opera in 
English, was not entirely new to Chi- 
cago. It had been given in a semi- 
amateur performance several seasons 
ago, but as mounted by Vladimir Ros- 
ing and sung by his gifted and obedient 
artists, it was virtually a novelty to 
all who heard it in four performances, 
on Oct. 20, 22 and 24: 


The Piper Wins 


The story is based upon the tale of the 
Pied Piper, as related by Browning 
The piper has freed the village of its 
rats, but the thousand gildern which 
he was promised for the job are not so 
easily enticed from the thrifty burghers. 
Words are exchanged, and the villag« 
fathers assume the usual attitude of the 
debtor to the creditor. At length they 
self-righteously retire to the church, 
venting their insults upon the piper as 
they pass, and from within comes the 
sound of thanksgiving to a less impor- 
tunate creditor. 3ut the piper still 
knows the strength of his powers, and 
summoning the children from the dark 
houses, he strikes up his hypnotic tune 
and they follow him into the everlast- 
ing hills. Their absence is at length 
discovered, and a general alarm ends 
in equally general lamentations. The 


ceived much applause. 

Carmen’s Dream, a fantasy based on 
themes of Bizet’s opera, by Buzzi- 
Peccia and sung by Miss Arden, con- 
cluded the program. Nils Nelson, at 
the piano, gave excellent aid to Miss 
Arden. 





scene fades out and the opera ends with 
a tableau of the piper surrounded by 
the children. 


Twenty-three Characters 


As colorfully mounted by Mr. Rosing, 
against a tasteful setting by John Ed- 
ward Peters, the little opera provided a 
pleasant is somewhat confusing forty- 
five minutes. Some twenty-three char- 
acters step in and out of the dialogue, 
which, as each one was skillfully dif- 
ferentiated in costume and make-up by 
the young artists, made for an attrac- 
tive picture, but worked havoc to the 
continuity. At one point there was a 
brief love scene, but the relation it bore 
to the business in hand remained a mys- 
tery. 

The music provided by Mrs. Freer 
for this kaleidoscopic scene is of ne- 
cessity fragmentary. Occasional lyric 
phrases fall pleasantly upon the ear, not 
unreminiscent of Puccini, and there are 
short, characteristic motives woven into 
the score, which is chiefly distinguished 
for its economy and taste. Frank St. 
Leger directed with admirable care and 
the only outstanding rdle, that of the 
piper, was most effectively portrayed by 
Edison Rice. 


Praises Company 


At the conclusion of the opera’s first 
performance, Mrs. Freer, Mr. Rosing 
and Mr. St. Leger were called before 
the curtain. Mrs. Freer responded to 
requests for a speech by praising the 
work of the American Opera Company, 
describing it as the only national opera 
America has ever possessed, and hop- 
ing Chicago would see fit to invite the 
young artists to return after the ap 
proaching tour. 

Pagliacci followed the Freer-Peabody 
work, no less effective than usual be- 
cause divorced from its traditional run- 
ning mate. Arthur Dunham directed 
spirited performances in which assign 
ments were variously made to Natalie 
Hall. Louise Richardson, Charles Hed- 
ley, Patrick Kilikellv, Alan Burt, John 
Uppman, Mark Daniels, Clifford New- 





dall, Raymond Koch and Raymond 
O'Brien. WW. PB 
DAYTON CHOIR OPENS 


MEMPHIS COURSE 

Mempuis, TENN.—The opening con- 
cert of the Beethoven Club’s~ course 
was given by the Dayton Westminster 
Choir, with John Finley Williamson 
as director, on Oct. 17 in the large 
north hall of the Auditorium. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons, representing the 
club’s increased membership, attended. 
The program was composed almost en- 
tirely of religious music. It included 
numbers by Palestrina, Lotti, Bach, 
Grieg, Christiansen, Brahms, David 
Hugh Jones, Kopolyoff, Dvorak, Lut- 
kin, Burleigh, Dickinson. 

On Sunday afternoon Oct. 21, the 
Beethoven Club presented its regular 
musicale in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Peabody. Mrs. Jack Rainey was chair- 
man of the program, which included 
vocal and instrumental solos and ensem- 
bles. Mrs. W. J. Christy, Frances Cal- 
vert, Mrs. W. J. Hon, Mrs. V. R. Pet- 
terson, Olga King, Mrs. M. E. Hinds, 
Mrs. Bryan Wilson, Walter Moore, 
Charles Brooks, and M E. Hinds par- 
ticipated. Mmes. Karl Ashton, T. W. 
Woodward, Frank Sturm, and Charles 
Brooks were accompanists. 


B. M. B. 
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eA merican O pera Gives 
Native WW ork 


By Albert Goldbert 
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Browsing Through Some Engagement 


Ernestine Schuman Heink’s itinerary 
will carry her as far west as Min- 
nesota. She is at present in Wisconsin. 
Mme. Schumann Heink is featuring 
Sweet Thoughts of Home, which was 
written specially by Julian Edward, for 
Mme. Schumann Heink and is from the 
operetta Love’s Lottery in which she 
appeared throughout this country some 
*wenty-five years ago. It was Julian 
Edwards who wrote the music for 
Dolly Varden, Brian Boru, When 
Tohnny Comes Marching Home, King 
Rene’s Daughter and The Patriot. 


The Roth Quartet, first heard in this 
country at Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge’s Pittsfield Festival, was en- 
gaged for seventeen concerts within six 
weeks. The members were to sail Nov. 
2 on the Paris, but will return for a 
second season in Oct. 1929, Richard 
Copley, their American manager, has 
already received many requests for 
dates, including one from the Pacific 
coast asking that this territory be in- 
cluded in Roth itinerary. 

* * 

Angna Enters, mime and dancer, is 
to give three successive Sunday night 
performances, Nov. 11, 18 and 25 in 
the Plymouth Theatre, New York. She 
is the subject of a critical essay by 
Paul Rosenfeld in his latest book, By 
Way of Art, published by Coward, Mc- 
Cann. 

x* * * 

Ernesto Berumen, pianist and teacher, 
will leave for Havana in December, 
where he will appear in a program of 
Spanish compositions. He will also 
teach at the Conservatorio Internacional 
for a while, and may appear with or- 
chestra during his stay in the Cuban 
city. Mr. Berumen will give his New 
York recital, Jan. 17, playing a Spanish 
program. He will also have a number 
of appearances in and around New 
York in January, including a concert in 
Rockville Center. 

* * * 

Estelle Liebling’s pupils are variously 
occupied. Mollie Tohnson has been en- 
gaged by Lew Fields for the part of 
Queen Guinevere in the Connecticut 
Yankee. Hilda Rowland, soprano, is re- 
hearsing the part of Annabelle in Robin 
Hood for the Little Theatre Company. 
Gypsy Howard is broadcasting on the 
Littman Hour every afternoon and eve- 
ning over WHN. Ruth Matlock, 
prano, who is also a dancer, has hoon 
engaged by Florenz Ziegfeld as pre- 
miere danseuse in Rio Rita. Bartlett 
Simmons, tenor, has been engaged to 
sing the leading part in Music in May, 
the new Schubert operetta. In the 
same operetta, the leading role will be 
sung by Marion Marschante. 


Ellen Kinsman Mann’s pupils are ful- 
filling professional engagements. Flor- 
ence Williams, soprano, was soloist at 
the opening meeting of the St. Cecilia 
Society of Grand Rapids, on Oct. 4. 
Mrs. Frank Montelius, of Grand Rapids, 
sang at the onening meeting of the 
local chapter of the D.A.R. Care 
Lindley, soprano, is soloist in Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Grand 
Rapids. Louise Bowman is head of 
the music department of Westminster 
College, Salt Lake City, and is soloist 
in the First Presbyterian Church. Edith 
Mansfield, soprano of Mrs. Mann’s 
Chicago class, has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the South Congregational Church 
of Chicago. 

* * 

A Metropolitan Opera quartet will 
appear in Hagerstown, Md., on Nov. 
8. This consists of Marie Sundelius, 
soprano; Julia Claussen, contralto; 
George Meader, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dieton, baritone. The performance in 
which these artists are taking part is 
a benefit one. 

* * 

The Hart House String Quartet is 

touring the maritime provinces of Can- 














Olga 

course of fifteen lectures on music 

and musical history at the Phila- 

delphia Conservatory of Music this 
winter. 


Samaroff, who will give a 


ada for the fourth time in four years. 
Besides appearing for music clubs in 
Halifax, St. John and Moncton, the 
auartet will be presented by Mount 
Allison Ladies College at Sackville, 
N. B., the Netherwood School at 
Rothesay, and Acadia University at 
Wolfville, N. S. The quartet will con- 
clude its tour with a special broadcast 


concert from Moncton through the 
Canadian National Radio station. 

x * * 
Clara Rabinovitch will return to 


Boston for a recital in Jordan Hall on 
Dec, 5. 
* * * 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Lyndon 
Wright Choral Club in Yonkers, N. Y., 
on April 16. 


* * * 
Katharine Gorin, pianist, appeared in 
the Rogers Hall School in Lowell, 
Mass., on Oct. 19. 
* * * 


Anton Rovinsky, pianist and inter- 
preter of the moderns will present 
works of some of the leaders in Amer- 
ican composition side by side with their 
founts of inspiration from the Old 
World in his recital in Town Hall on 
Nov. 20. In every grouping‘ on this 
program which will range from Bach 
to Charles E. Ives, Mr. Rovinsky will 
place a modern American composer in 
contrast to one of the masters of the 


past. 
-s 


Esther Dale, soprano, will shortly 
begin her mid-western and southern 
tour. She will sing in Hot Springs, 
Ark., in March. 

x* * * 

Eugene Von Grona, announced as an 
exponent of the new German school 
of the “absolute” dance, has begun to 
assemble and train various groups of 
pupils for a series of recitals he plans 
to give in New York this season. He 
has completed an extensive tour of the 
middle west, during which he presented 
the new movement. Mr. Von Grona 
and his dancers appeared at the Roxy 
Theatre last season. 

* 


Elsa> Alsen, announced for a com- 
prehensive concert tour of the Pacific 
coast beginnire in November, will ful- 
fill the following bookings: San Fran- 
cisco, with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Portland, Ore.; Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Spobk-~e; San Francisco. 
(recitals); Berkeley, Sacramento, and 
Los Angeles; Tucson, Ariz.; Pasadena, 
Cal.; Salt Lake City; Phoenix, Ariz. 


Gina Pinnera appeared in a special 
performance in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, in celebration of 
founders day at Carnegie Institute. She 
has also sung at the Worcester, Mass., 


Festvial; in Erie, Pa.; New York, 
(Carnegie Hall recital), and Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

* * * 


Dai Buell, pianist, has included on 
the program for her New York recital 
at Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 20, numbers which found par- 
ticular favor during her recent concert 
tour abroad. The opening selection will 
be Eleven Variations on an Original 
Theme, Op. 21, by Brahms, Bach’s Par- 
tita in B Flat, Capriccio by Scarlatti. 
For the second group Miss Buell will 
present Schumann’s Fantasie in C Op. 


17. The closing group will comprise 
three compositions by Chopin, and 
Liapounoff. 


* * * 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has return- 
ed to New York to resur~ her teach- 
ing, following a motor trip through 
New Hampshire with her husband and 
mother. 

* * * 


Rudolph Gruen, pianist, arrived in 
New York recently on the Leviathan, 
following a three months’ trip abroad, 
during which he visited France, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land. Mr. Gruen only gave one recital 
in Europe, in the Beethoven Salon in 
Berlin on Sept. 13. On this occasion 
he played composition by Griffes which 
he believes were presented for the 
first time in that country. 

Mr. Gruen resumes his private teach- 
ing and his activities at the Juilliard 
Graduate School and at the Neighbor- 
hood Music School. His opening en- 
gagement was to be a joint recital with 
Francis Macmillen in Roanoke, Oct. 22. 
He will give a recital in St. Louis Nov. 
6 and will appear in a two piano re- 
cital with Frances Hall in Erie, Nov. 
8. During the summer Mr. Gruen 
completed a vocal number and a violin 
and a piano composition. He will make 
piano records for the Roycroft-Living- 
stone Co. 


J 





Rudolph Gruen, who has been con- 
certizing since the age of twelve. 


Mr. Gruen is an American in origin 
and training. Born in St. Louis he has 
appeared on the concert platform since 
he was twelve years old. His discovery 
by the Juilliard Foundation made pos- 
sible the years of advanced study with 
famous masters which brought his art 
to its full maturity. Although he has 
already appeared in more than 250 cities 
and towns, he will make his first coast- 
to-coast tour this season. 


Books 


Mary Thornton McDermott and 
Elsie .Kissam Easton, both of Brook- 
lyn, announce joint programs for two 
afternoons in December. .The first of 
these appearances will be Dec. 3, in the 
lecture hall of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn; the second, Dec. 4, in the 


“Hotel Astor, New York. Miss Easton 


will recite modern poetry and Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott will play piano numbers. 
* * * 


Edward Johnson is fulfilling concert 
engagements which cover twelve states 
and four or more Canadian cities, with 
further contracts pending. This tour 
includes concerts in Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Wis- 
consn, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Washingotn D. C., and New 
York. 

x * * 


Paul Althouse is starting his United 
States tour with twenty-one bookings 
in a little over two months. These 
dates include four or more symphony 
orchestra appearances and three Phil- 
adelphia operatic engagements. The 
list, so far, has included, Oct. 3 and 
5, Worcester Festival; Oct. 18, Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera; Oct. 24, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Oct. 27, Huntsville, Tex.; 


Oct. 29, Winfield, Kans.; Oct. 30, 
Chickasha, Okla. Future bookings are: 
Abilene, Tex., Nov. 5; Muskogee, 


Okla., Nov. 6; Fort Smith, Ark., Nov. 
8; Tulsa, Okla., Nov. 9; Hutchinson, 
Kan., Nov. 12; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Nov. 14; Philadelphia Civic Opera, 
Nov. 22; New York, Dec. 11, and Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera, Dec. 26. 

* * * 

Percy Rector Stephens reopened his 
New York studio on Oct. 8, after hold- 
ing a summer master class at the Gunn 
School of Music in Chicago. Artists 


who have studied with him are: Rein- 
ald Werrenrath; Paul Althouse; Lois 
Bennett, prima donna in Wintrop 


Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan productions ; 
Jeannette Vreeland, opening her sea- 
son at the Barbizon Club recitals in 
New York, making a tour of the South, 
and booked to sing in Messiah with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston 
and at the Cincinnati Festival; Esther 
Cadkin, who has fulfilled operatic en- 
gagements in Italy and who has re- 
turned and resumed her study; Paul 
Parks, Henry Ramsey and Kempton 
Searle, who have been engaged by the 
Little Theatre Opera Company of 
Brooklyn. 
. 


Rita Benneche, coloratura soprano, 
has been booked by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, as soloist with the Buffalo 
Orpheus Club on Nov. 26. 

* * * 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, has been booked for two Mes- 
siah performances with the Handel and 
Haydn Society in Boston on Dec. 16 
and 17. 

* * * 


Arthur Kraft has again taken up his 
duties as tenor soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York. In _ the 
summer Mr. Kraft taught for five 
weeks in the studios of Burton Garling- 
house in Akron. At the conclusion of 
this season he went to .his summer 
home on Lake Michigan, where another 
class, including some of his Akron stu- 
dents, awaited his arrival. 

Mr. Kraft is scheduled to appear in 
Boston and New York in the St. Mat- 
thew Passion, and will sing the St. 
John Passion in Cleveland, this being 
his third consecutive year in Cleveland 
for Bach works. 

* * * 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, will give a 
recital at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., Nov. 4, and will appear four 
times this season with the Friends of 
Music in New York. 











Maria Olszewska, contralto of the 
Vienna State Opera, arrived in Amer- 
ica on the Majestic on her first visit 
to this country. In addition to her 
appearances with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, Mme. Olszewska is 
booked for a concert tour under the 
direction of Arthur Judson. She will 
fulfill engagements on the following 
dates: Nov. 9 and 10, soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Nov. 
13, Kansas; Nov. 15, Lincoln; Nov. 
20, St. Paul; Nov. 22, Chicago recital; 
Dec. 10, Waldorf-Astoria musicale, 
New York; Dec. 11, soloist at a Schola 
Cantorum musicale in the home of Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn; Dec. 12, Washington, 
D. C.; Dec. 14, Pittsburgh; and Dec. 
20, soloist with the Harlem Philhar- 
monic. 

* * + 

Myra Hess, English pianist, returns 
to this country the first of January for 
a tour of three months. 

x * * 

Edwin Orlando Swain, American 
baritone, has been booked by his man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, for two Messiah 
performances with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, Dec. 16 and 
17. Other engagements include In 
dianapolis, Nov. 9; Muncie, Ind., Nov 
12; Portsmouth, Va., Nov. 20, and 
Salisbury, Md. Nov. 22. 

+ * * 

Socrate Barozzi, announced to give 
his New York recital of violin music 
on Nov. 2, will play the Wieniawski 
concerto with the Reading, Pa., Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 9. 

+ * + 

Marie Miller, harpist, is booked for 

a southern tour. 
* * . 

Fraser Gange, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, Canada, Feb. 8 and 
9, in performances of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
New Life, and Stanford’s Songs of the 
Fleet. 

+ * + 

Katina Andreades, Greek soprano, 
arrived on the Leviathan to open her 
second American season in New York, 
Nov. 7. On Jan. 10, she will sing be- 


fore the Women’s Musical Club at 
Toronto. On Dec. 2 and 5, she ap- 
pears in New Haven with the sym- 


phony orchestra and at Yale School of 


Music. 
* * * 


Merle Alcock, contralto, is cast for 
an important role for the American 
premiere of The Egyptian Helen at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Nov. 6. 

* + * 


Maurice Maréchal, French ’cellist, 
comes to America in January for his 
third tour. His opening appearance 
is with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

* * 2 

Ralph Rose, Jr., is now assistant 
violin teacher in the music section of 
the Michigan State College of Lansing. 
Mr. Rose, who is seventeen, was born 
in Oklahoma City. He began to study 
the violin when he was eight, and 
within two years was awarded first 
place in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs contest. At the age of 
twelve he was awarded a scholarship at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia, and later received a fellowship 
from the Juilliard Foundation. Mr. 
Rose was also chosen to represent New 
York State in the Federation of Music 
Clubs senior contest. He appeared as 
soloist with the American Orchestral 
Society in New York, and has played 
in Philadelphia and other eastern cities. 

. 


Alice Hackett, pianist, opened her 
season with an afternoon concert in the 
High School Auditorium, Amarillo, 
Oct. 29, under the auspices of the 
P. T. A. organization of that city. All 
of the schools closed early in order 
that the children could attend. Miss 
Hackett paraphrased her playing with 
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sketches about the pieces she presented, 
and received an ovation. 
* * * 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital this season at 
Town Hall, Nov. 6. His program will 
include the Choral Preludes Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, and the Old 
Year Now Has Passed Away, by 
Bach-Rummel; Allegro from Toccata 
in G for harpsichord, Bach-Bauer; 
Variations Serieuses, Mendelssohn; 
Sonata in B Minor, Liszt; Ballade, De- 
bussy; Prelude, Op. 23 No. 6, Rach- 
maninoff; Valse, Arensky-Deis and 
One More Day, My John, by Grainger. 
It will also include his transcription of 
the introduction and first scene from 
Act II of Tristan and Isolde. 

* * + 


Immediately after the close of E. 
Robert Schmitz’s summer session, many 
of his pupils filled fall concert engage- 
ments. Marion Cassell, gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Vincennes, Ind. She 
will be heard again in New York at 
Town Hall, on Nov. 14. Elmer 
Schoettle, winner of the Schmitz nor- 
mal scholarship, gave a recital recently 
in Minneapolis. He is engaged for a 
series of six two-piano recitals with 
Ruty Dyer, authorized Schmitz teacher 
in New England. Miss Dorothy and 
Karl Parrish, another two-piano team, 
will tour in the east this winter. Three 


of the Denver contingent, including Mrs. 


Thomas Patterson Campbell, Edith K. 
Rinquest, director of the Rinquest 
School of Music in Denver, and An- 
drew Riggs, teacher at Colorado Col- 
lege of Music, will play the three- 
piano Bach concerto at the Civic Sym- 
phony Concert, under Tureman, in Den- 
ver. In the Northwest on Oct. 12, the 
two-piano recital by Gladys Taft and 
Orpha Parker, members of Schmitz 
class and pupils of his authorized rep- 
resentative in Portland, Ella Connell 
Jesse, was well received. Mr. Schmitz 
announces that master class next sum- 
mer will again be held in Denver, be- 
ginning early in July. 

* * * 


Rep Sprinc, N. C.—An outstanding 
recital was given at Flora Macdonald 
College on Oct. 15, by Erva Giles, col- 
oratura soprano, and Edward Morris, 
pianist. Miss Giles sang Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto and Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark, among other numbers. Mr. Mor- 

ris interpreted Chopin with finesse. 





Josef Hofmann at Carnegie 


Josef Hofmann will give his annual 
New York piano recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 9. 
Among other things, his program will 
include the Schumann Carneval a group 
of Chopin selections, and numbers by 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Dvorsky, Proko- 
fieff and the Venezia e Napoli by Liszt. 
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Theophil Wendt 


Boston, Oct. 31.—Theophil Wendt, 
recently chosen conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, will be- 
gin his term of leadership with the 
third concert of the season in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom, on Sunday, Nov. 4. 

He was born in London, England, and 
was educated in his native country and 
in Germany. His musical education 
was carried on in the Cologne Conserva- 
tory under Max Parr, Gustave Jensen 
and Franz Wullner, and in the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, when he 
studied with Fritz Hartvigson and 
Frederick Corder. Mr. Wendt won the 
Sterndale Bennett scholarship for com- 
position, and has written orchestral, 
choral and piano music, in addition to 
songs based on South African material. 
Many of his compositions have been 
published by Novello and other firms. 

For years he was a prominent figure 
in the musical life of South Africa, be- 
ing particularly identified with activi- 
ties in Cape Town. His success as 
conductor there was such that the muni- 
cipal council asked him to form a 
permanent symphony orchestra, which 
he did. Mr. Wendt remained the di- 
rector of this ensemble for over ten 
years, and brought it up to a remark- 
able degree of efficiency. Its répertoire 
extended from Bach to _ Strauss, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky and Delius. More- 
over, Mr. Wendt educated an untutored 
public to an understanding of good 
music, 

He was appointed director of music 
at the two most important colleges 
of South Africa, and was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Academy of Music 
at London. He toured South Africa as 
piano soloist and also as conductor of 
a répertoire company which gave some 
twenty operas with success. 

Gratifying a wish to visit America, 
Mr. Wendt resigned from his South 
African work in 1926 and arrived in 
New York about fifteen months ago. 

W. J. P. 
* ~ * 

Totepo, O.—Grace Denton opened her 
subscription course in the State The- 
atre with a stirring concert by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
conducting. A canny builder of pro- 
grams, Mr. Sokoloff chose poetic, pic- 
torial and narrative series by Weber, 
Sibelius and Rimsky-Korsakoff, adding 
something more substantial from Wag- 
ner. These numbers preceded the main 
number, Beethoven’s fifth symphony. 


wh: 
The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, playing in the Academy of Music, 
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Names and What Their OFwiers Ree Doing 


Philadelphia, will continue its series 
with the following performances: 
L’Oracolo, and the American premiére 
of the ballet Salome, Nov. 15; La 
Bohéme, Nov. 29; Samson et Dalila, 
Dec. 6; Carmen, Dec. 27; Il Trovatore, 
Jan. 10; Faust, with the Walpurgis 
Night ballet, Jan. 24; Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, and the American premiére of 
the ballet Versailles, Feb. 14; Manon, 
Feb. 28; La Juive, March 14; Rigo- 
letto, March 28, and Aida, April 11. 
Officers of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Association are: Hon. J. Willis 
Martin, honorary president; Mrs. 
Joseph Leidy, vice-president; Wm. C. 
Hammer, secretary-treasurer, The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of the 
following members: Col. John Grib- 
bel; Samuel H. Barker; Mrs. Wm. B. 
Whelen; Thomas McKean; Jacob 
Singer; Harley T. McDermott; G. 
Brinton Roberts; Mrs. Wm. C. Ham- 
mer. 
* * * 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany will give The Demon by Rubin- 
stein under the direction of Fabien 
Sevitzski in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7. In the cast will 
be Nikolas Shwartz, Maria Koussevitz- 
sky, Michael Shvetz, Stanislao Vesta, 
Anna Savaina and Max de Schauensee. 

. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, of which Francesco Pelosi 
is director, will tour in the course of 
the season with a personnel which in- 
cludes an orchestra of thirty-six, a 
chorus made up of young singers 
trained in the company’s school, and a 
ballet. Among the singers engaged 
are Myrna Sharlow and Rhea Toni- 
olo. Musical directors are Walter 
Grigaitis and Federico Del Cupolo. 

* * 

Meyer Davis, who owns and con- 
trols 115 orchestras throughout the 
United States, is appointed supervising 
musical director of the William Fox 
Circuit of Theatres. Mr. Davis has 
supplied the orchestras for theatres built 
by Fox in Washington, Brooklyn, and 
Detroit. Another Davis unit will sup- 
ply music in the Fox Theatre which 
is to be opened in St. Louis in Decem- 


ber. 
* * * 


Richard Crooks will 
Society of the Friends of Music, in 
New York on Feb. 10 and 17. His 
first New York recital of the season 
is to take place on Feb. : fe 


sing for the 


Harold Henry, pianist, who will be 
heard in recital at the John Golden 
Theatre on Sunday evening, Nov. 11, 
has returned to New York and is busy 
preparing for his season under the 
management of Margaret Kemper. 

. . * 


Berthe Bert of the Alfred Cortot 
School of Piano, representing in 
America the Ecole de Musique, has re- 
sumed teaching in her New York 
studio. Each summer, Mlle. Bert ac- 
companies a group of chosen students to 
Paris, where they receive Mr. Cortot’s 
criticism. On Dec. 2, in the Guild The- 
atre, New York, David Barnett, one 
of Mlle. Bert’s pupils, will give a re- 
cital, playing works by Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Brahms and Debussy as well as 
three of his own compositions. Barnett 
has been named as soloist with the 
newly-formed Paris Symphony, and 
will play the D minor concerto of 
Brahms with that organization in the 
spring. 

* * . 

OrtaAnpbo, Fra.—Muriel Taylor, so- 
prano of London, was introduced to 
Central Florida on Oct. 19, when she 
sang in Lake Eola Park. The city’s 
amplifying system was used at this 
concert, which was heard in a very 
large audience. M. G. Crooks, Orlando 
violinist, and Marian Walker, cornetist, 
assisted. Mr. Crooks was accompanied 
by W. S. Branch. 
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Graveure Sings 


in Providence 


Rhode Island Clubs 
Also Give Programs 


Provivence, R. I., Oct. 31.—Louis 
Graveure gave a recital in Alumnae 
Hall of Pembroke College, Brown Uni- 
versity, on Oct. 20. This was the first 
concert in a series of five under col- 
lege auspices, and a brilliant audience 
was roused to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm. 


Mr. Graveure sang tenor arias from 
Manon, Rigoletto and Faust, in addi- 
tion to songs by Chausson, Purcell, 
Elgar, Storace and Dvorak. Harry 
R,. Spier at the piano gave the singer 
eminently satisfying assistance. 


Club Doors Open 


The Chopin Club, Mrs. George W. H. 
Ritchie, president, opened its season in 
Memorial Hall of the Rhode Island 
School of Design on Oct. 19, when a 
Schubert program was presented. 
Those taking part were: Elsie Lovell 
Hankins, contralto, pupil of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, with Le Roy Arm- 
strong at the piano; Marion Lovell, 
soprano, accompanied by Christine 
Gladhill; Emma Winslow Childs, pian- 
ist; and a quintet made up of Christine 
Gladhill, piano; Virginia Boyd Ander- 
son, violin; Hazel Hadfield, viola; 
Louise Waterman, ’cello, and George 
Livsey, double bass. 


On the morning of Oct. 18 the 
Chaminade Club of which Mrs. George 
H. Lomas is president, opened its sea- 
son in Froebel Hall with a program of 
old English music presented by mem- 
bers. Mrs. Raymond W. Perry was in 
charge. 

N. Bissett Pettis. 





CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
CHOOSES PROGRAMS 


Will Appear in Five 
Subscription Concerts 


The New York Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., conducted by Max 
Jacobs, announces that among the com- 
positions especially written for the en- 
semble are the Rhapsody Nocturne by 
Bernard Rogers, four songs by Leon 
Ornstein for soprano and orchestra, 
Mortimer Wilson’s suite from The 
Thief of Bagdad, and M. Wood Hill's 
Prelude. 


Among the works to be performed for 
the first time this season are the con- 
certo grosso in C minor, Op. 2, by 
Francesco Germiniani, (1674-1762); a 
suite by George Philip Telleman, 
(1681-1764); overture to the opera 
Euristeo by Johann Adolph Hasse, 
(1699-1783) ; sinfonia in G, Pergolesi, 
(1710-1736) ; sinfonia in F, Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach, (1710-1784); La 
Folia for violin and orchestra, Corelli- 
Reger ; concerto with hornpipe, Handel- 
Schering; symphony in D, Strimitz, 
(1717-1757) ; symphony in B flat, No. 
54, Mozart; Purcell’s Three Fantasies 
for strings; Rossini’s overture to Cin- 


derella; Paul Graener’s Music am 
Abend, and Novak’s Slavonic suite, 
Op. 32. 


Rarely performed works which will 
be presented are Divertimento No. 11 
by Mozart; Schubert’s symphony in C, 
No. 6; Haydn symphony, Le Soir, 
overture, Heimkehr aus der Freunde, 
Mendelssohn; Sibelius’ Pelleas and 
Melisande; Russian folk tunes by 
Liadoff ; Faure’s Pavane and Debussy’s 
Petite Suite. 

The New York Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra will appear at five subscrip- 
tion concerts in the Gallo Theatre, New 
York, on the following Sunday eve- 
nings, Dec. 2, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, March 
10 and 24. 


it for granted. If he is an astute seeker 
after the fullness of aesthetic emotion, 
he can find in various opera produc- 
tions almost all the significant experi- 
ments in scenic reform for which his 
stage is famous. In Frankfort there 
is Ludwig Sievert making a setting for 
Kokoschka’s mad little opera, Murderer, 
Hope of the Women, out of the eternal 
feminine triangle; or, in Dresden, 
Kokoschka himself doing a background 
for’ the piece in his best—or worst— 
expressionistic style. In Gera, Paul 
Ott mounts Gluck’s Orpheus in black 
curtains and upon a flight of black 
steps much in the fashion that Hans 
Strohbach sets Masse-Mensch for the 
Volksbtithne in Berlin and the Theatre 
Guild in New York. Or up in Stock- 
holm, at the Royal Opera, that bril- 
liant decorator Isaac Grtinewald mounts 
Samson and Delilah in settings that 
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e The Scenic Shift e 


By Kenneth MacGowan 


(Continued from page 5) 


other three as well. There in the Re- 
doutensaal, which President Vetter 
created for the State Theatres, you 
have a gorgeous baroque hall of the 
eighteenth century with a platform at 
one end and certain low, ceiling-less 
walls to hold the action. The whole 
thing changes little. A few screens are 
added or taken away. Essentially it is 
a permanent artificial theatre without 
illusion. When Max Reinhardt mounts 
a play by Goethe or Calderon in the 
Redoutensaal, the art of the actor is 
thrown up free of illusion and back- 
ground. When an opera by Mozart or 
Rossini is given, somehow the impres- 
sion is rather of a theatre built in a 
very special fashion to fit the period of 
the play, or of a great room of Maria 
Theresa’s palace 

The father of scenic reform in opera 
was Richard Wagner, who pleaded for 





An experiment in extreme simplification. 


range from impressions of overpower- 
ing vitality to essays in sweet freakish- 
ness. 

This same Swedish house is busy 
with other experiments large with pos- 
sibilities. These have to do with 
the projection of scenery by means 
of highting, instead ot the paint- 
ing of it ith brusk and _ water- 
color. Using highpowered magic lan- 
terns of German origin, Director 
André has thrown the decoration for 
ballets and details of interiors, as well 
as moving clouds, upon the white cy- 
clorama. Max Hasait of the Dresden 
Opera has mounted Oberon and The 
Magic Flute by somewhat the same 
method, throwing colored silhouettes 
through the back of a translucent drop 
lit with another color from in front. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty scenes created in 
as many seconds by the simple shifting 
of a pieces of film. Whole production 
made at the cost of painting a few 
pictures on gelatine. Everything but a 
backdrop sent by mail for a couple of 
cents. Everything? Well, there is still 
some difficulty about clothing the hu- 
man form divine in light. But the other 
wonders of paradise capitulate before 
the lantern—as they capitulated in Lee 
Simonson’s production of Back to 
Methuselah for the Theatre Guild—, 
at the Munich National Theatre and 
Adolph Linnebach hangs Valhalla in 
the blue ether of Das Rheingold. 

The régisseurs and directors of Cen- 
tral Europe sense the fact that opera 
requires atmosphere. 

It is only in Vienna, I think, that 
opera directors have attempted to break 
down not only the fourth wall but the 








The tast act of Tristan 
and Isolde, as visualized by Hans Krohbach of Charlottenburg. 


a unity of the drama and the music with 
the background, and who did his best 
to achieve that unity with the faulty 
means at hand. Since Wagner’s days 
true artists of the theatre have arisen, 
the greatest of these Gordon Craig and 
Adolf Appia. ‘Their ideas and their 
formulas have made over play produc- 
tion throughout the world and touched 
every form of opera but one in Ger- 
many. The works of a single com- 
poser still resist reform. Oddly enough, 
they are Wagner’s. Appia began his 
labors with a demonstration of how 
Tristan, and The Ring, should be 
mounted, but his ideas have never been 
applied to the one composer they were 
designed for. Wagner’s own produc- 
tions—photos of the sketches, accounts 
of all their stuffy properties, diagrams 
of how to manage dragons and Rhine 
maidens—have proved an inescapable 
incubus. 


IEVERT experimented with a 

stylized Parsifal ten years ago, and 
got nowhere. Linebach could paint Val- 
halla with a magic lantern, because that 
was tricky enough to fit with fire-belch- 
ing forges; but neither actors nor 
opera directors would tolerate an aus- 
tere simplification of hill and cavern. 

Germany reforms the production of 
that alien Shakespeare. She is troubled 
with no traditions so far as he is con- 
cerned. But she cannot violate the 
hokuspokus ‘that rings Wagner around 
like the fire of Die Walkiire. 

America makes rather free with 
Shakespeare, and she might do the 
same with Wagner. The result would 
be surprising. I think it would be ex- 
citing, too, and perhaps inspiring. 


Writer Gives 
Concert Talk 


Beatrice Fairfax Is 


Co-Star With Husband 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 30.—An 
unusual attraction was the joint ap- 
pearance on Oct. 19 of James Wolfe, 
bass-baritone, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and his wife, Lillian Lauferty, the 
Beatrice Fairfax of newspaper column 
fame. Miss Lauferty talked on Con- 
panionable—not Companionate—Mar- 
riage; and The World, the Press and 
the Devil as they Appeared to Beatrice 
Fairfax. 


Mr. Wolfe gave evidence of his 
dramatic ability in all his numbers. An 
aria from La Juiva, another from Ver- 
di’s Simon Boccanegra, and songs by 
O’Hara, Mana Zucca, Aylward, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor Moussorgsky and Strat- 
ton, were his offerings. He also gave 
a short illustrated lecture on Russian 
and American Indian folk songs, show- 
ing a striking similarity between them. 
Mr. Wolfe accompanied himself on 
a seventeenth century lute for some of 
his numbers. Otherwise his accom- 
panist was Cayle Giles. 

The concert was managed by Horner- 
Witte Concert Bureau of Kansas City, 
Mo., and was sponsored by the local 
Mozart Club as one of a prospective 
series. —FrepericK A. COOKE 





SOUSA PRESENTS CUP 
Conducts High School 
Band in Houston 

Houston, Trex.—Capacity audiences 
greeted John Philip Sousa and his band 
at Sunday afternoon and evening per- 
formances in the City Auditorium. 
Soloists were Marjorie Moody, William 
Tong and Howard Goulden. 

In the evening, Sousa conducted the 
First Band of Houston High School in 
The Stars and Stripes Forever, and 
presented a silver loving cup to the 
hand’s director, Victor Alessandro. The 
concerts were the first in a series ar- 
ranged by the Edna W. Saunders Bu- 
reau. 

The initial program of Epochs in Mu- 
sical Progress was given at the Girls’ 
Musical Club meeting on a Tuesdav 
morning in the Museum of Fine -Arts. 
Florence Powar Cushing, leader, dis- 
cussed primitive music, and the follow- 
ing illustrations were given: Chipbewa 
theme, harmonized by Horace Alden 
Miller, played by Mrs. Louis P. Jos- 
serand; Zuni melody, harmonized by Al- 
frey Troyer, sung by Coralie Gregory, 
accompanied by Mrs. Victor G. Gil- 
lingham; three Indian melodies, ar- 
ranged as a trio, sung by Anna Clyde 
Plunkett, Mrs. D. D. Krahl and Mar- 
garet Britton; Negro spirituals, sung 
by Mrs. C. H. Dorman, accompanied 





by Corinne Dargan-Brooks. H. F. 
IN PORTLAND HALLS 
Resident Artists Come 
Before Public 

PortLAND, Ore.—Winifred \Villson 
Quinlan, new vocal instructor at the 
Ellison-White Conservatory, recently 


gave a program which included songs 
by Americans. Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke, Conservatory director, was at 
the piano.’ The recital department of 
the Nero Musical Bureau managed the 
event. 

Harry Van Dvke announced his re- 
tyrn to the nrofessional field with a 
piano recital. 

Ella Connell Jesse presented Gladys 
Taft and Orpha Parker in a two-piano 
program. recently. 

Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman directed 
the Reed College Chorus in a noon re- 
cital. 























EAR Musical America: 

I should like to have seen that 
young fellow Horowitz at Mount 
Holyoke last week. He gave his sea- 
son’s first recital there in the Stud- 
ents’ Alumnae Hall and the young wo- 
men, needless to say, were perfectly 
thrilled. Now if there be any notion 
that they are a subdued suppressed lot 
there at Mount Holyoke, let it be dis- 
missed at once. 

Mount Holyoke no longer goes by 
the name of “female seminary” and 
the young ladies no longer wear 
watches pinned to their shirtwaists. 
Times have changed and members of 
the faculty thought so, I understand, 
when they saw their charges make a 
rush for the visiting pianist. Horo- 
witz, bewildered but brave, let them 
come. Two hundred and fifty girls 
wanted autographs. There were just 
eleven minutes before he had to leave 
for his train. Alexander Merovitch, his 
personal representative, stood with his 
watch in hand. On they came—girls 
in evening dress, girls in tweed suits, 
lean girls with glasses, stout girls with- 
out, giggling, ogling girls, and girls 
whose eyes were wet and far away, 
still clutching at their programs. He 
was cordial to them all, scraggled the 
sixteen letters of his name until Friend 
Merovitch feared for his fingers. .. . . 

He made the train and is still on the 
rush, trying to give forty-two concerts 
in eighty-one days. Like the majority 
of artists his ways are a bit uncertain. 
They still talk in Boston of his début 
performance there last March when he 
used two pianos in a single recital. 
Horowitz is very particular about his 
pianos, it seems, and makes a habit of 
going direct to the warehouse in what- 
ever city he happens to be and choos- 
ing his own piano. At the piano house 
in Boston he was torn between two. 
He crashed a chord on one. He crash- 
ed a chord on the other. He skitted up 
the keys of one and down on the other. 
And then: “I'll take them both,” he 
said. “One will be good for the first 
half of my program. The other will 
be good for the second.” He had his 
way. Both pianos went to Symphony 
Hall and between groups he changed 
as casually as a tenor does his costume. 


His charm over his audiences, too, 
seems in a single season to have rivaled 
that of most tenors. His managers re- 
port a “fan” mail like nothing they have 
ever known before. To one admirer, 
Horowitz is “the peak of pianistic per- 
fection,” to another a “super soul.” 
Peaks of pianistic perfection and super 
souls are all very well in their places 
and that place, of course, is the pianistic 
platform. How to get Pianist Horo- 
witz on to the platform in Philadelphia 
the evening of Dec. 3lst, seems to be 
the problem just now. He inspected his 
itinerary the other day. It pleased 
him up to the last concert but then came 
a snag. He asked for the time of the 
concert and was told half-past eight. 
He asked what time he could make a 
train back to New York and was told 
“around eleven.” 

“Then I shall have to be on the train 
New Year’s Eve.” 

There seemed to be little doubt about 
that—and there came the rub. He has 
been everywhere on New Year’s Eve, 
everywhere, it seems, but never on 
the train and the train is against his 
principles. Whether or not he can be 
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MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


made to violate his principles just this 
once for the sake of the City of 
Brotherly Love is still a moot question. 
When Publicity Slips 

Someday people may learn to respect 
the fact that a great symphony orches- 
tra is not a conglomeration of saxo- 
phones and ukeleles. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony, oldest orchestra in America, 
second oldest in the world, an orches- 
tra that has given 2,315 concerts, has 
been insulted, 1f you please. Auditions 
for school children were being held in 
the Julia Richman High School last 
week. The orchestra’s first-desk men 
were scattered around in the various 
classrooms. Mrs. Harris Childs, chair- 
man of the Educational Committee, was 
there, keeping an eye on things. So 
was Mr. Gartlin, Supervisor of Music 
in the Public Schools, and Assistant 
Donnelly. 

They were marshalling up the chil- 
dren, the most talented of whom were 
to receive a season’s free instruction 
from the Philharmonic’s best musicians 
and Dorle Jarmel, the competent pub- 
licity director, waited downstairs in the 
hallway to explain the importance to 
news gatherers and to hope for photo- 
graphers.. One came—from the Daily 
Mirror!—and demanded a pretty girl 
playing the saxophone. Miss Jarmel 
drew herself to her full height and in- 


formed him that there was no saxo- 
phones. And then, melting a little, 
eager to please: Wouldn’t a bassoon 
do? 

And presumably at this point the 
versatile Miss Jarmel drew a bassoon 
from up her sleeve. At any rate,. it 
was accepted as a not too-satisfactory 
second choice. But the victory was 
won. The untutored had been taught. 
All might have been forgiven in fact, 
had it not been that next day an am- 
bitious mother came in with her little 
girl and asked where she could apply 
for a ukelele scholarship. 


Reducing Helen 


The layman may be grateful indeed 
to Pitts Sanborn who took time and 
trouble in last month’s Vogue to reduce 
the plot of The Egyptian Helen to its 
lowest common multiple: 

“The Egyptian Helen is that gracious 
thing, an opera of reconciliation. Helen 
and the husband from whom Paris 
had abducted her, Menelaus, are ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Egypt, while 
endeavoring to return from Troy to 
Greece. There, a benevolent sorceress 
named Aithra works spells that promote 
the pacific results, but, in the end, it is 
Helen herself who brings back Menelaus 
to love and confidence, on the theory that 
remembering, not forgetting, is the true 
right of lovers. As the final touch of 
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The Battie of Carnegie Hall, Election night, 
as seen by our special artist. 


A MWRA BALIN A IEL, 


all, their daughter, Hermione appears 
upon the scene and with a wise sim- 
plicity inquires, ‘Father where is my 
beautiful mother?’ ” 


A Début for Walska 


I’m afraid Ganna Walska is making 
more rash promises. And I shall be 
glad to eat my words at breakfast on 
the morning of Nov. 8 when some 
one can prove to me that she sang 
Tosca in Washington the night before. 
No one can object if I reserve the 
privilege of dipping them in my coffee 
and softening them a bit, for I’m told 
an old man and I have been disap- 
pointed by too many promises of 
Walska performances. Now the Am- 
erican Music Drama (long may it 
wave ) promises Tosca to Washing- 
ton. Still we might have known that 
Mme. Walska’s homecoming meant 
more than just a few days’ trunk 
troubles with the customs officers. She 
had something up her sleeve all the 
time that the guards never discovered 
—Tosca in Washington, on Nov. 7. 

There will be no mention of Mme. 
Walska’s incognito appearances with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company in Al- 
bany, Detroit, and New London in late 
1923. What has been, has been. The 
only pennant worth the waving is that 
on Nov. 7, Ganna Walska will make 
her American operatic début. Mme. 
Walska herself has told me that she 
has hated all the publicity. I believe 
her. One has to believe any one so 
completely charming. She has never 
sung here in opera, she claims, because 
she has always seemed to get such 
dreadful attacks of stagefright. 

That her voice is delightful is what 
has been told by friends who have heard 
her under favorable conditions. 


Two Vulnerable Heels 


Truly Carmanesque was Maria 
Olszewska’s arrival in this country. 
She wisely said nothing and proceeded 
direct to Chicago to open the opera 
season there. Now the Chicago Com- 
pany’s new Carmen wears red bedroom 
slippers, it seems, and all Chicago was 
given a chance to know it. 

Wanting to look her best for arriving 
and remembering that the only shoes 
she had with her were a little the worse 
for wear, Olszewska slipped them out- 
side her compartment door. Something 
went askew in the Twentieth Century 
Shoe-shine System for when Olszewska 
peeked out in the morning there were 
no shoes there. Knowing no English 
and not wanting to be conspicuous, she 
slipped off the train in her red slippers, 
took a taxi to the shopping district and 
scuffed up and down Michigan Avenue 
until she found shoes to please her. 

But why, I wonder, all the fuss? 
What more fitting than for the season’s 
first Carmen to have arrived at the 
Auditorium all ready for the first act, 
and in her little red shoes? Asks 


Your 
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Orchestra Has 
No Baton 


Conductorless Group 
to Play at Carnegie 


HE American Symphonic Ensem- 

ble, the first conductorless or- 
chestra in this country, will give its 
opening concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 3. 

Patterned along the lines of the fa- 
mous Moscow leaderless group, known 
as the Persimphans, the American Sym- 
phonic Ensemble announces a Beetho- 
ven program for its first appearance, 
with Max Rosen, as violin soloist play- 
ing the Beethoven concerto. The or- 
chestra’ s other numbers include Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica “symphony” and the Eg- 
mont overture. 








Max Rosen, who will appear with 
conductorless orchestra. 


This concert is to be the first of a 
New York series, the second being 
scheduled for New Year’s Eve. The 
orchestra is based on permanent lines, 
and has received a charter from the 
Secretary of State. 

Eighty-five musicians make up the 
personnel of the American Symphonic 
Ensemble. They believe that, with the 
merging of the New York Philhar- 
monic and the New York Symphony, 
this city presents a textile field for 
such a group. The players also feel 
that audiences will be brought “closer 
to the music” by the elimination of a 
conductor, especially since the recent 
trend in symphonic performances has 
been the concentration of an audience's 
attention upon the personality of the 
leader. This dominance of a leader, 
they feel, is totally unnecessary, and 
detracts from enjoyment of the music. 


Rehearsals Are Simple 


“The method of rehearsal followed 
by the conductorless orchestra is quite 
simple,” it is stated. “An art com- 


mittee of three members has been 
formed to study interpretations. The 
committee adheres as closely as possible 


to the spirit and thought of the com- 
poser, and then presents its ideas to 
individual members. The members 
make suggestions and the final decision 
is followed throughout. Matters of 
tempo are left to the concertmaster, 
Paul Stassevitch, a pupil of Leopold 
Auer, who will give the signal to begin 
playing. 

“The new orchestra will necessarily 
be seated differently on the concert 
platform than the usual symphony or- 
chestra. The ensemble will be grouped 
around an ellipse, the musicians, each 
rank raised higher than the other, fac- 
ing the center of the stage. Thus, the 
backs of the first row of musicians 
will be towards the audience. 

“The progenitor of the American 


Bostox, Oct. 31—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, assisted by Henry Casadesus, 
playing the viola d’amore, and with 
Bernard Zighera at the piano, gave 
music for the double bass, to the appre- 
ciation of a large audience. Last year, 
Mr. Koussevitzky showed that the 
double bass, in the hands of so capa- 
ble a master, is an instrument worthy 
of solo performance. On this occasion 
he played his own concerto, a melo- 
dious work, as well as ancient numbers 
with Mr. Casadesus. Only with his 
exaggerated glissandi, especially evi- 
dent in Beethoven’s Minuet, could we 
find fault. His Valse Miniature, a 
pleasing salon piece, closed this distin- 
guished program. 

On the same evening Ruth Redefer, 
youthful pianist from the west, gave a 
recital which included the following 
compositions: Prelude and Fugue in F 
minor, Mendelssohn ; Grieg’s Ballade in 
G minor, and Three Preludes by Scria- 
bin. Miss Redefer has a self-confidence, 
a swing and vigor to her style, handles 
her chords with sturdy strength; she 
needs but to develop more finesse and 
rhythmical understanding. 


Sings New Songs 


Luther Emerson, baritone, accompan- 
ied by Reginald Boardman, sang in 
Jordan Hall on Oct. 18. Mr. Emerson’s 
performance was as pleasing as his 
program, which, notwithstanding a ma- 
jority of romantic compositions, showed 
a grasp of many idioms. Most notable 


for beauty of tone and phrasing, were 
his hatareretatl ms of Chausson’s 
Amour d’Antan and Bach’s Liebster 
Herr Jesu. Two English songs, bal- 


ladic in form, by Cyril Scott and Mar- 
tin Shaw. were sung for the first time 
as was Edward Ballantine’s The Oak 
Tree. 

Charles Koechlin, French scholar and 
composer, known to Americans by his 
articles in La Revue Musicale and Pro 
Musica, gave a lecture on modern 
French composers, under the auspices 
of Harvard University. at Cambridge. 
He spoke of Germaine Tailleferre, Flor- 





conductorless orchestra, the Persim- 
phans Orchestra of Moscow, was or- 
eanized in 1922 as an outgrowth of the 
Communistic glorification of the mass 
rather than of the individual. Its spec- 
tacular performances were praised by 
such musicians as Glazounoff and Mil- 
haud, and the career of the First Sym- 
phony Ensemble of Moscow was so suc- 
cessful that ensembles of the kind have 
been formed in five other cities in Rus- 
sia, one in Leipzig, and another in 
Berne, Switzerland.” 


Koussevitsky’s Interest 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, says: “A 
conductorless orchestra is a wonderful 
idea, which I really welcome, not be- 
cause such an orchestra may play bet- 
ter, but because its members get used 
to brilliant discipline—through their 
own will, and accustom themselves to 
an assiduous and diligent work. And 
later, when these musicians play under 
a conductor, they facilitate his task, be- 
ing good material for the conductor- 
virtuoso. They understand much more 
easily his intentions and wishes.” 

The New York conductorless orches- 
tra is formed upon a profit-sharing 
basis, similar to that of the Philhar- 
monic during its first sixty-eight sea- 
sons. The members, by special arrange- 
ment with the Musicians’ Union, were 
empowered to rehearse without salary. 
Music has been given to the ensemble 
through the courtesy of Carl Fischer. 
The executive committee is composed 
of Gregory Aller, Michel Bernstein, 
Maoum Benditsky, Samuel Jospe, Sam- 
uel Kass, Jacques Stillman, Adolph 
Weiss, George Hammer and Henry 
osky. 
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Koussevitzky Capable Master of Sibelius’ Third 
Worthy Double Bass 


ent Schmitt, George Aurenc and 
Poulenc, as outstanding among French 
composers of today; and played several 
of his own compositions. Mr. Koechlin, 
speaking in English, did more than dis- 
cuss names—he offered original ideas. 

Serge Koussevitzky gave the third 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on Oct. 20, offering the follow- 
ing program: Haydn’s Surprise sym- 
phony, Rubin Goldmark’s Negro rhap- 
sody, and Franck’s symphony. 


Edith Mason Entertains 


Edith Mason, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, entertained 
a fashionable group of Bostonians on 
Oct. 21 in the Copley Plaza ballroom. 
The event was a soiree musicale, pre- 
sented by Amelia Conti. Miss Mason 
has the singer’s most important asset— 
a naturally beautiful voice. Add to this 
a healthiness of vocal expression and 
appearance, a well-nigh perfect diction, 
and a program of assorted languages 
and moods, and we had as pleasant an 
evening as one could wish for. 


Kate Friskin, pianist, assisted by 
Marie Nichols, violinist; Jacobi Lang- 
endoen, ’cellist, and Willem Valkenier, 


horn player, the last two being mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, gave a concert of Chamber Music 
on Oct. 23. Schubert’s trio in B flat 
showed Miss Friskin’s expert knowl- 
edge of ensemble playing. Graceful, 
though determined, her phrasing was 
impressive. Miss Nichol’s tone, not as 
sweet as it might have been in the 
trio, showed to better advantage in 
James Friskin’s Phantasie in E minor, 
where the melodies were more sus- 
tained. The Phantasie was a pleasant 
interlude between the Schubert num- 
ber and Brahms’ trio in E flat. It is 
out of the usual run of new concert 
pieces in that it is rich in melodic con- 
tent and of a satisfying brevity. 


EvizABETH Y. GILBERT. 


To Be Played 


Featured by Boston 
Symphony Nov. 9 and 10 


Boston, Oct. 31.—Sibelius’ third 
symphony, new to this city, will be fea- 
tured by Serge Koussevitsky with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the af- 
ternoon and evening comerts of Nov. 
9 and 10. The program will be com- 
pleted with Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy 
and the Indian Dances by Jacobi. Con- 
certs were announced to be given this 
week in Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Pittsburg. 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, returned 
home on the Laconia, after a five 
months’ stay in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. Early this month she 
was acclaimed at a recital in Wigmore 
Hall, London. Miss Danforth has 
planned a recital tour which will in- 
clude appearances in Boston, New 
York, and Chicago. 


Will Perform Ninth 


Beethoven’s ninth symphony is an- 
nounced for the fall pension fund con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Symphony Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 18. Serge Kousevitzky 
will conduct. Participants will be the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, trained by Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison and G. Wallace Woodworth; 
Jeanette Vreeland, Neva de Van der 
Veer, Paul Althouse, and Fraser Gange. 


Amelita Galli-Curci will probably 
give only one concert in Boston this 
season. This will take place in Sym- 


phony Hall, Nov. 4. 

A group of Shubert’s songs will open 
Roland Hayes’ recital in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11. 
On his fifth tour of America, following 
a successful season in Europe, Mr. 
Hayes will travel as far south as Flor- 
ida, in which state he has not yet ap- 
peared. He will go northwards to 
Canada, which he has never visited, and 
visit the Pacific Coast in the spring. 





Edith Nichols 

















Edith Nichols 


Edith Nichols, exponent in America 
of Lilli Lehmann’s method of voice 
production, has opened a New York 
studio on West Eighty-eighth Street. 
She arrived early this month from 
Salzburg, where she spent sometime 
continuing her studies with Mme. Leh- 
mann. 

Miss Nichols was born in Mendo- 
cino, Cal. She first studied the piano, 
and later the voice and violin. She is 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 


to open Studio 


fornia, and has been identified with 
choirs and with music in clubs. She 
attended the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York for a year, and also 
studied singing with Abbie Carrington, 
prominent in opera in the ’eighties, who 
encouraged her to go to Italy for fur- 
ther study. In Italy Miss Nichols 
worked with Giannina Russ. Travel- 
ling to Oberammergau for the Passion 
Play, she met Mme. Lehmann and after 
an audition from the great singer went 
to Berlin for three years of study 
with her. Miss Nichols came to New 
York last year to take up her concert 
and teaching work and returned to 
Salzburg in the summer. She also 
spent some time in Vienna, Paris and 
London. 


In talking about Mme. Lehmann to a 
representative of Musical AMERICA, 
Miss Nichols said: 


“Although Mme. Lehmann will cele- 
brate her eightieth birthday this month, 
she often begins work at seven o'clock 
in the morning and teaches continuous- 
ly until one o'clock. Then, after 
luncheon and a short rest, she devotes 
a few more hours to teaching. Her 
voice is still wonderful, and she is able 
to illustrate every tone she desires a 
pupil to make. She gave me a recom- 
mendation to teach, together with per- 
mission to compile an index for her 
book How to Sing. 


“It is my particular interest to find 
the cause of certain defects and to 
show how to correct and overcome 
them. Many singers are prevented from 
further progress because of some 
peculiar difficulty.” 
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What Shall We Do About ° 
T he A merican A esthetic F diom?e 


Doris Niles, and La Argentina—Exponents 
of National Choreographics 


N Sunday evening, Doris Niles, 

her sister Cornelia and her ballet, 

gave a spirited performance in 
the Gallo Theatre, New York, furnish- 
ing evidence of a brilliant and indus- 
trious contribution to choreographic art 
in America. Her program of twenty- 
two numbers, ranging from folk dances 
and Bach to Glazounoff and de Falla, 
afforded ample opportunties for the dis- 
play of her technical skill, plastic and 
mimic talents, and above all, her artistic 
faculties in translating rhythmic images 
into kinetic architecture. 

The most successful numbers of her 
plastomimic exhibition were The 
Southern Roses, to music by Strauss; 
The Caucasian Dance, to Rubinstein 
music, The Gypsy Dance, Memories of 
the Arena, by de Falla, and practically 
all the Spanish dances which composed 
the last part of her program. It is 
evident that as children of California, 
Doris and Cornelia Niles feel them- 
selves more instinctively at home in the 
Spanish idiom than in any other. 

Doris Niles has an excellent talent 
for dramatizing music in the dance, and 
excels in accentuated folk themes. Her 
individual gift lies in plastomiming folk 


wit and ethnographic agility. Her 
weakness is found in a lack of emo- 
tional color—the passionate note. She 


is more a cerebral than a_ sensuous 
artist; the reverse is the case with her 
sister Cornelia, who displayed effective 
sensuous notes in the Tango Giralda, 
and in the Sevillana duet. We can say, 
perhaps, in this respect, that whereas 
Doris is a brilliant poetess, Cornelia’s 
art is seductively romantic. 

The ensemble of eight girls, which 
Miss Doris Niles prefers to call a bal- 
let, formed more of a decorative back- 
ground and suitable contrast to her solo 
dances than anything else. The ensem- 
ble was truly effective in the Caucasian 
Dance and in the Spanish Sevillana, 
where the members contributed a vivid 
ethnographic note to mediaeval trouba- 
dour dances. They failed in perform- 
ing a classic ballet to music by Bach, 
especially in comparison to the superb 
effects of the Grand Ballet Russe, which 
for half a century was the apotheosis of 
what it claimed to be. 


Where America Succeeds 


Pane suggest to all American 
dancers not to dabble in the public 
performances of classic art, which re- 
quires a different training and atmos- 
phere than American conditions can af- 
ford. Our American ballet does not 
succeed in imitating aristocratic Europe 
—in attempting poorly what the Rus- 
sian Grand Ballet achieved so superbly 
—but in establishing our own choreo- 
graphic grammar. 

The crux of the American aesthetic 
problem lies now in determining an 
American dance. If there is to be 
American music, American art, Ameri- 
can drama, etc., it must originate in an 
American dance—in American rhythm. 

Rhythm is the basis of all the arts 
and of all life; dancing is the art of 
rhythm in the first place. The vital 


work of laying a foundation for our 
aesthetic thought depends on our danc- 
ers, among whom 


Isadora Duncan, 





By Ivan Narodny 


Irene Lewisohn, Ruth St. Denis and 
Albertina Rasch have been pioneers. 
Doris and Cornelia Niles are worthy 
followers in their path. It is essential 
to interpret folk themes and classic 
composers, but the main issue is in- 
volved in the problem of devising our 
own national idiom. 

But what is the American choreo- 
graphic idiom? From whence shall we 
derive it? Not from Europe or from 
the Orient. It must be evolved out of 
our atmospheric vibrations. Our prob- 
lem lies in a united effort on the part 
of our composers, students and artists. 
The American aesthetic idiom is al- 
ready in the air, only we have not yet 
grasped it concretely. It does not lie 
in jazz or in Indian or Negro idioms, 
although ragtime is perhaps a syllable 
of our racial rhythmic alphabet. 

Certainly it is stimulating to watch 
talented young American dancers, such 
as Doris and Cornelia Niles and their 
ensemble, aspire to the true ideal, but 
that is not enough. We need a national 
art policy of dancing out of which all 
the other idioms can be developed. 


A Spanish Impressionist 


MONG numerous foreign dancers 

to appear this season in America, 
La Argentina occupies the first place. 
She is to the dance what Zuloaga is to 
painting: a brilliant Spanish impres 
sionist—a rhythmic exponent of her 
country’s racial soul. She is to give a 
performance in New York on Nov. 9. 
Miss Argentina is stimulating and 
clever. The character of the Inquisi- 


tion, romantic tragedies of the Moors 
and the silhouettes of an Alhambra are 
condensed in the voluptuous lines of a 
jota, a conventionalized bolero, or an 
accentuated fandango as performed by 
this triumphant daughter of Madrid. 
Miss Argentina is like a crystallized 





La Argentina, who is to the 
dance what Zuloaga is to 


painting. 


kinetic miniature of 
dancing Spain. She 
expresses a rhythm 
of Seville or Cor- 
dova in a few ges- 
tures. That is what 
makes her so at- 
tractive. While tak- 
ing into considera- 
tion the different na- 
tionalistic dances of 

Europe, we _ find 
those of Spain are 
the most passionate 
in their choreo- 
graphic grammar 
and the most dra- 
matic in their racial 
texture. The dances 
of Spain are all ar- 
chitectural. With 
their mediaeval mys- 
tery, merciless fury, 
angelic grace and se- 
ductive pantomime, 
they ifnpress an on- 
looker as_ theatrical 
dramatic playlets. 

I attended a performance given by 
Miss Argentina in Paris and was 
greatly impressed by her art and con- 
ception of choreography. She is neither 
an academic traditionalist nor an ex- 
treme modernist. Her dancing has a 
universal appeal. 

Miss Argentina’s repertoire is broad, 
extending from folk dances to the most 
radical futurism. She is as much at 
home in the ancient ballads of Andalusia 
or Seville as she is when interpreting 
the latest compositions of de Falla or 
Stravinsky. Her particular strength 
consists of remaining an_ individual 
racialist. Her art is more dramatic 
than classically choreographic. Be- 
tween her ballet style and that of a 
true exponent of the classic ballet, as 
the latter is generally recognized, lie 
the Pyrenese Moun- 
tains. We are told 
she is a graduate 
of the Madrid Bal- 
let School, but so 
far she has failed 
to give any out- 
standing illustra- 
tions of that order. 
Like all interpre- 
tative dancers, she 
is a  plastomimic 
soloist of the first 
rank. 

In common with 
all Spanish dances, 
those of Miss Ar- 
gentina display kin- 
etic architecture, 
suggestive of ro- 


mantic niches, ac- 
centuated ‘arab- 
esques and some- 


thing distinctly 
Moorish. Especially 
was I struck by one 
of La Argentina’s 
country dances. 
Stepping proudly 
forward with that 
seductive swaying 
of the hips which 
is called the meneo, 
she stood for a mo- 








Doris Niles, brilliant poetess of dance, 
in the costume of the Tango. 


ment as if awaiting a cavalier. Then 
castanets struck, clicked, and _ she 
dashed into a dramatic ballad. Now 


she twisted this way, and now that, as 
if to escape the pursuit of her cav- 
alier. Then she seemed to challenge 
him, lifting and lowering her flounced 
skirt, to right and to left, showing a 
white starched petticoat and a_ well- 
turned nervous leg. 

One of the most typical Spanish 
dances is the celebrated fandango, that 
surpasses, in its wild passion and vol- 
canic vigor, everything of its kind. It 
is to be hoped that Miss Argentina 
will perform it in New York, at least 
as a da capo number. Seeing the 
fandango performed in the shadows of 
ruined Moorish castles and mosques to 
a measure in rapid triple time, and 
hearing the sharp clank of ebony or 
ivory castanets in a strange, throbbing 
rhythm, one stands spellbound and 
electrified, a mute witness of striking 
racial magic. One feels the pulse of 
a semi-tropical, semi-African race. The 
flutter and glitter, passion and quiver- 
ing seductiveness are glimpses into the 
intuitive depths of an emotional na- 
tional soul. Spaniards are far more 
spontaneous and temperamental than 
Italians or French, not to mention Ger- 
mans or Anglo-Saxons. 

There could hardly be found a more 
eloquent aesthetic messenger from con- 
temporary Spain than La Argen- 
tina. We need the stimulation to 
be derived from all nations, all coun- 
tries and ages. Ours is not a racial 
but a universal point of view. The 
ethnographic and _ aristocratic-classic 
style of dancing no longer measures up 
to our ideals. We are sponsoring a 
cosmic art, an inter-racial art of danc- 
ing. Our concern is not with a Rus- 
sian, Italian, Greek, Oriental or Span- 
ish aesthetic alphabet, but with the best 
of all racial arts. Out of these we 
must evolve a cosmopolitan choreo- 
graphic Esperanto. As Anna Pavlova 
inspired us with her Slavic (plus 
academic) ballet plastique, so do we 
expect La Argentina to voice the Span- 
ish choreographic message. 
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V. van der Stucken, 
his “modest native town,’ 


seventh birthday of 


done him honor. 
Mayor Joe Stein of 
Texas, is shown unveiling 


der Stucken was born. 





REHEARSING ELIJAH 


cinnati Conservatory of Music, 


tory Symphony Orchestra. 
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White House Programs 


to Follow Dinners 
M RS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 

has authorized Henry Junge 
of Steinway and Sons, in charge 
of musicales in the White House, 
to announce that programs will 
be given on the following dates: 
Nov. 8, after the Cabinet dinner ; 
Nov. 22, after the diplomatic 
dinner; Dec. 13, after the Su- 


preme Court dinner; Jan. 17, 
after the Speaker’s dinner. 
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OT only has the world celebrated 
Frank 
but the citizens of 
’ to quote the 
proud composer’s own words, have also 
In the above picture 
Fredericksburg, 
the com- 
memorative tablet placed by the people 
of the city on the house where Mr. van 


Crncinnati.—John A. Hoffmann, who 
directs the oratorio chorus of the Cin- 
has 
begun rehearsals of Elijah, for perform- 
ances in association with the Conserva- 
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al “THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Perved and Modern Desrgas 
Buchesive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Wete- Mignon, Licenses, and Cecslian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Hellaad, Michigan 
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First Times 


Promised 


Pro Musica Announces 
International List 


Pro Musica, Inc., which in the past 

has sponsored new works by Bartok, 
Casella, Eichheim, Goossens, Honegger, 
Milhaud, Prokofieff, Ravel, Respighi, 
Rudhyar, Tansman, and Cowell, and 
last year promoted the first perform- 
ance of Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, 
and the first appearances in New York 
of Ravel and Bartédk, announces the 
following program for the New York 
season of 1928-29: 
Town Hall, Nov. 14; 
first performances of works by Maurice 
Delage (French), Charles Ives (Ameri- 
can), Gragnani (eighteenth century 
Italian), Willem Pijper (Dutch), Car- 
Salzedo (American), Schénberg 
(Austrian), Alexander Steinert (Amer- 
ican), and Karol Szymanowski 
(Polish). 

Second concert, Town Hall, Jan. 
24: first chamber music appearance of 
Arthur Honegger, assisted by Andree 
Vaurabourg Honegger, and Cobina 
Wright. 

A third performance, scheduled for 
Feb. 27, will include novelties to be 
announced in the near future. 


First concert, 
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ARBARA LULL, who will give 

her first New York recital in Town 
Hall, Nov. 5, playing the Pagannini 
Stradivarius belonging to Walter Ford. 
She will also take part in the first con- 
cert this season of the Pro Musica 
Society, featuring the sonata of the 
American composer, Alexander Stein- 
ert. Miss Lull has just returned from 
a concert tour of Canada and an ap- 
pearance with the Schubert Society in 
St. Paul. 


Concerts A-Plenty—But Music? 


(Continued from page 9) 


The new season’s new music has 
been remarkable for its lack of 
freakishness and likewise for its lack 
of interest. We don’t mean, of course, 
that only freakish music is interesting; 
but it does seem that the more conser- 
vative among the younger men now 
writing music cannot contrive much ex- 
cept the sort of thing that merely imi- 
tates their elders. The less conser- 
vative, it may be admitted, are imita- 
tive too, but at least they imitate one 
another. 

The best of the new stuff heard thus 
far, it seems to us, was a piece intro- 
duced here by Mr. Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra written by one, 
Lyof Knipper. If there had been 
nothing else inveigling about it, its title 
alone would have been almost suffi- 
ciently provocative. it was called The 
Legend of a Plaster God. It is the 
musical tale, in the form of a con- 
nected suite of half a dozen parts, of 
a god who lifts the sorrowful burden 
of his people by dancing. But their 
sorrow gets beyond his power of as- 
suagement, whereupon they curse him 
and he becomes merely a plaster cast 
of a god who dances no more and is 
overthrown. The moral of the tale is 
presumably that man should do his own 
dancing. 

One may readily enough sense the 
Communist in the composer in this af- 
fair, for Mr. Knipper is a young Rus- 
sian, the nephew of Olga Knipper- 
Tchekova of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and now about thirty. However that 
may be, this piece of his, which is his 
opus 1, proved to be most effective as 
Mr. Stokowski did i Its quality is 
often naif and even childlike, but one 
forgot that aspect of it in considera- 
tion of the sure-footed way the com- 
poser got about among the instruments 
of the orchestra. With little more than 
an essentially trivial dance melody to 
bless himself with, he built up a sym- 
phonic suite that carried out his ballet 





action with unexpected variety and 
brilliant climax. 

Some of the other novelties were 
Howard Hanson’s Nordic symphony, 
which has nothing to do with the Ku 
Klux, but is an American prix de Rome 
tribute to his Swedish ancestry, imme- 
diate and remote; Emerson Whithorne’s 
Fata Morgana, and a young Dutch- 
American, Bernhard Wagenaar’s first 
symphony. Mr. Hanson’s work was 
played by Georges Zaslawsky and the 
Beethoven Orchestra, whilst the other 
two were done by Willem Mengelberg 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

A thumb-nail—not necessarily a 
thumbs-down — impression is about 
enough for all three, for none of them 
is actually important. Mr. Hanson’s 
work, which was written when he was 
twenty-five, is a yeasty piece of rhap- 
sodic feeling in more or less conven- 
tional form. There is genuine emo- 
tional impulse in it that gets impulsive 
enough at times to be positively cocky 
—which is perhaps all to the good in 
a “Nordic” affair. 

Mr. Wagenaar’s new symphony was 
quite plainly new only to himself, for 
everyone has heard nearly all of its 
material in one shape or another many, 
many times before—but with other 
names epigraphed to it. We hasten to 
acquit him of anything even remotely 
like a deliberate potpourri. His in- 
tent unquestionably was chaste and his 
borrowings wholly unconscious. And 
at times he made a very beautiful use 
of what had filtered into him. 

The Fata Morgana of Mr. Whithorne, 
as he elliptically explained in a pro- 
gram note, had to do simply with “the 
illusion of life and so forth’—but the 
trouble with it was principally and so 
forth. It was, indeed, of ungodly 
length for what it had to say and it 
reached this length by the facile, but 
unhappy device of saying that little 
just as often as there seemed to be 
nothing else handy. 
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Nonagenarian Musician Dies 
in Capital 
ASHINGTON, OCT. 31. 


' — Camillo Schneider, 
ninety-two years of age, died on 





Oct. 24. He was formerly as- : 
sistant leader of the United 
States Marine Band, and had 


played in the National Theatre 
Orchestra for many years, con- 
tinuing this work until he passed 
his eightieth year. His two 
brothers were also musicians. 
Louis Schneider was at one time 
leader of the Marine Band, and 
Lorenzo became well known in 
New York. A. T. M 
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An Artistic Triumph: 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa 
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By L’il Minna Noble 


(By kind permission of the Editor and Mustcat America’s 
Examining Board.) 


Schindler Goes to Spain 


Kurt Schindler has gone to Spain again, this 
time to collect ditties for Irene Lew- 
isohn . . . Mieczyslaw Munz and the new 
madam hit town last week en route for Cincin- 
nati. The bride is very charming and only 
nineteen years old. She’s the daughter of Mly- 
narski who, believe it or not, is the Walter 
Damrosch of Warsaw 


A Philadelphia Premiére 


A mob of New Yorkers went over to Philly 


November first to hear the American premiere 
of Ariadne Auf Naxos. Dean Henderson did 
not deem it worth attending, but Professors 
Stokes, Downes, Perkins, Liebling, Spier, 
Chotzinoff, Pierre Key, Noble, Simon, and 
Thompson came as one man. 

Before the performance Mrs. Tracy, lady- 
in-chief of the opera company, gave a dinner 
for critics and musicians. It was a swell party 
with turtle soup and caviar, but alas, the ice 
cream froze too hard. Mrs. Tracy, a charm- 
ing matron, introduced Emerson Whithorne as 
George Gershwin and Len Liebling as Mr. 
Lieben. Coming home to N. Y. on the 12:15 
Frank Perkins ate a ham sandwich and read 
a novel by St. John the Ervine, while every- 
body else slept, except Oscar Tomthumb of 
the Post, who wrote his review. 


Tea for Four 


Josef Hofmann and Betty Hofmann re- 
cently bought a house in Merion Pa. They en- 
larged it and elaborated it and then found 
they’d made it too big for its grounds. Presto 
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they hought the adjoining mansion and lot. 
, Somebody gave a tea for the Roth 
quartet. Charles D. Isaacon was there and had 
a fine time face to face with a cup of coffee. 

Pa Godowsky is in Chicago for some 
mysterious reason. Anna Duncan has 
movie aspirations. 


Lunch for 7 or 8 


At the Russian tea-room for lunch Friday: 
Lajos Shuk (a wicked cella) with his boy 
friend Harpo Cella of the Philharmonic, Max 
Rosen sporting a new set of side burns supping 
borsch with Leo Godowsky the younger and 
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Americana 


¢* woe j 
Duncan was there too, and she had a chicken 
Moe Diamond the sympathetic dentist. Anna 
sandwich and a glass of milk. . 

er Helena Eisler, daughter of Paul, has 
a part in Helen of Egypt, but she’s not in the 
Met’s roster of stars. Alexander 
Kisselburgh hasn’t sold his Peerless motor car 


stock yet. If you follow the ticket watch Kelly 
Springfield. 
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Lambert Serves Tea 


Alex Lambert had his birthday party last 
week. Felice Bernstein poured the chi, the 
Zimbalists were there, also the Hendersons, the 
Auers, the Ganna Walska, and Matzenauer. 

More names next week. 


Horowitz—Horowitz 


We all turned out to hear Vladimir Horo- 
witz Friday night, much to the delight of the 
Judson concert bureau. Rachmaninoff’s sister 
went and so did Mrs. o. h. Kahn, Germaine 
Schnitzer wrapped in ermine, Walska in the 
front row, ecstatic with all her jewels on, Mrs. 
Damrosch in a box, Mischa Elman in a box. 
Baron. And the usual troupe of dead heads. 

f= Sol Hurok has a little merger too, its 
with George Blumenthal and its mission in life 
is German opera at the Manhattan. Odds 
four to one. é 


Alt Wien 


Impressive subtitle on Erich Von Stro- 
heim’s latest film excursion into love in 
Vienna, “The Wedding March,”—‘Vienna! 
The city that gave the world Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert and Haydn.” . . . but Von 
Stroheim forgot Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Louis Gruenberg, Franz Franz Lehar, Sig- 
mund Romberg, and Vice President Charles 
G. Dawes. 
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A (7NITED 7 RIBUTE TO A RNEST #8LOCH 


(onductors to Per form ‘America’ 


Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of Walter Damrosch, guest conduc- 
the Boston Svmphony Orchestra. tor of the New York Philhar- 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest con- monic-S ymphony. 
ductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Frederick Stock, conductor Sandor Harmati, conductor 
Alfred Hertz, conductor of the of the Chicago Symphony of the Omaha Symphony Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Orchestra. Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
Orchestra. . ; 


Georg Schneevoight, conductor of Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of Eugene Goossens, conductor of Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. the Minneapolis Symphony. the Rochester Philharmonic. Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 





